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Public opinion is a season of the year 
mighty power. What THE POWER OF PUBLIC OPINION--- when the changes 


the majority of the 
people want, 


hard 


enough, they get—and it doesn’t require a 


really 
and want 
national election to demonstrate that fact, 
either. , 

This was proved in Indiana just the 
other day when the public service commis- 


sion decided there could be two telephone 


companies competing for business in the 


town of Versailles. It was contrary to 
the established principle which seeks to 
prevent unnecessary duplication of service ; 
but the public demanded access to a 
farmers’ mutual system, and the commis- 
sion granted the rural company permission 
to locate an exchange in the town, al- 
though a local plant was already serving 
the community. 

The people demanded that this action 
be taken, and public opinion carried the 
day even though it upset the general prac- 
The 


incident illustrates the tremendous weight 


tice of “one company to a town.” 


of public demand, and emphasizes the im- 
portance of service companies gaining and 
keeping the good will of the people. 

* * *k * 

Of course, under proper conditions the 
two companies should have been able to 
agree on a plan whereby there would be 
only one ‘company operating in the terri- 
tory. Elimination of duplicated” service 
is now recognized generally as the only 
satisfactory economic plan, and eventually 
this will probably result in the Versailles 
district. The peculiar development of a 


state commission ordering a return to com- 


THE HOLDING COMPANY 


petition is cited simply as a striking proof 


of the tremendous power of _ public 
opinion. When the people make up their 
minds they want a thing, they get it and 
that’s all there is to it. 


* * * * 


What led up to this odd situation was 
that the farmers in Ripley county organ- 
ized a mutual telephone company in 1927 
as a protest against what they claimed 
were the too high rates of the Versailles 
Telephone Co., which operates in the town. 
The mutual company petitioned the com- 
mission for the right to establish its own 
exchange in Versailles last March, but the 
commission denied the petition. 

The rural line service prospered, and 
then the residents of the town joined in 
support of a re-application for permission 
to install the exchange. This was heard 
recently, with the result that the commis- 
sion changed its mind, decided to listen to 
“vox populi” and granted the certificate of 
convenience so there can be two exchanges 
in the same town, regardless of precedent. 

3eing responsible for such a situation, 
which can only work hardship to both 
service companies and cause the telephone- 
using public trouble and annoyance, it 
would seem to be the duty of the commis- 
sion to adjust the differences between the 
conditions 


competing companies so that 


conform to the general policy of one 
exchange to a town. 


Good will is a familiar topic at this 


are beginning to be 
rung on Christmas 

greetings. It is the 
good will that a service company builds 
up in its contact with its patrons that 
enables it to profit from an expression of 
public opinion—or else to suffer from it 
if the good will is lacking. 

“What a fine thing it would be if we 
could acquire a big stock of good will, 
store it in a warehouse and draw on it as 
we need it,” said a manufacturer who was 
showing a visitor through his factory and 
calling attention to the various lines of 
goods ready for shipment. 

Of course, that can’t be done with an in- 
The 


manufacturer, the public service company, 


tangible commodity like good will. 


and, in fact, every business concern, must 
create that good will asset day after day, 
and distribute it just as regularly, if it is 
to bring in material returns. That is the 
strange thing about the good will of the 
utility that has the right kind of public 
will is in- 


relations—namely, that good 


tangible but its effects are undoubtedly 
material. 


a a SS 


In trying to build good will through 


newspaper publicity, that section of the 
public utility industry which ran afoul of 
the Washington investigators is urging that 
more care be taken regarding the material 
The 


Federal Trade Commission is preparing to 


given to the press in the future. 


resume raking over the power companies’ 
records with a view to determining how 


far they went in fighting government own- 
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ership, what was the effect,'and if their 
efforts were unethical. 

As stated before, the telephone industry 
was not directly involved in the previous 
investigation which was principally aimed 
at the activities of various state commit- 
tees on public utility information, although 
telephone associations in some states were 
represented on the committees. 

Should the utility investigation lead up 
to legislation providing for regulation of 
holding companies, however, the telephone 
business may have more of an interest in 
the proceedings. The holding companies 
controlling operating telephone corporations 
Telephone & 


—including the American 


Telegraph Co. would, it is expected, be 


among the business organizations which 
the government regulators would plan to 
supervise. 

* ke * * 

At the New Orleans convention of the 
National Association of Railroad & Utili- 
ties Commissioners, one of the committees 
reported that all holding companies should 
be detined as public utilities when their 
operations affect the activities and control 
of operating companies. It was further 
urged that there should be regulation of 
contracts for service between holding and 
operating companies, and that the vigor- 
ous opposition of the holding concerns to 
this regulation in past years had not tended 
to create public confidence. 

In the telephone field the most prominent 
Co.— 
that at- 


holding company—the A. T. & T. 


has resisted state commission; 


tempted to exercise regulatory authority, 


and this has led to much litigation in sev- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, Cataract Hotel, January 
15, 16 and 17. 


Arkansas Telephone Association, Lit- 
tle Rock, Marion Hotel, January 21 
and 22. 


Minnesota Telephone Association, St. 
Paul, Hotel Lowry, January 22, 23 
and 24. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, Lin- 
coln, Hotel Lincoln, February 13, 14 
and 15. 

Texas Independent Teiephone Asso- 
ciation, Ft. Worth, Texas Hotel, March 
25, 26, 27 and 28. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, April 16, 17 and 18. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 7, 8 
and 9. 








eral states. In Michigan, this took the 
shape of an attempt to forfeit the charter 
of the corporation for refusing to recog- 
nize the authority of the state commission. 
Generally speaking, the commissions con- 
tend that if they regulate the child—the 
operating unit—they should also regulate 
the parent, the holding company. 
* * * x 

Coming back to the more careful censor- 
ing of press utility material, an editorial in 
the December 1 issue of the Gas Age- 
Record, entitled, “Just What Is News?” 
strongly urges service companies to stick 
to the facts in whatever they submit for 
publication. 


“Few general topics should be of more 
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interest to the average reader than news 
regarding the public utilities,” says one 
paragraph. “On them the public relies for 
its comfort and convenience ; without them 
the public would be in a position where 
living almost ceased to be worthwhile. 
Imagine the United States today without 
gas, electric light, transportation facilities 
or the telephone. 

“Though they are the greatest benefits of 
this modern civilization, news of their 
activities should be released only through 
The 


power of the public utilities makes them 


strainers of the finest mesh. very 


targets for public criticism. News of 
their activities should contain ‘the truth, 


but 


truth,’ otherwise it is without value and 


the whole truth and _ nothing the 


will do more harm eventually than no 


news at all.” 


x * * * 


The editorial goes on to say that there 


are too many press agents in the world 
today, and that too many of them are 
doing their employers more harm than 


good by their unwise tactics. The advice 
is then given that all business concerns 
should select their publicity directors with 
the same care that they select their 
treasurers. 

All of which is true, no doubt, and it is 
gratifying to testify that so far as the 
telephone industry is concerned, its pub- 
adversely 
The tele- 


phone is so close to the people that all it 


licity efforts have not been 


criticised for many years past. 


needs to ask is that the plain unvarnished 


truth be told of the essential service it 


renders the public; that’s not difficult. 


Requirements for Telephone Operators 


Successful Force Management a Necessary Part of Furnishing Good Service 
to the Public—Operators Reach 100 Per Cent Efficiency at End of 16th 
Month—Paper Presented Before Traffic Conference of National Convention 


By W. I. Howard, 


Traffic Superintendent, Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The operation of an exchange system is 
for the purpose of furnishing the public 
with intercommunication and_ inci- 
dentally to make a profit for those who 
have put their the 
The establishing of intercom- 
munication must meet the expectation of 


good 


money in telephone 


business. 


the public in speed and accuracy, and to 
meet the expectation of the stockholders it 
must be accomplished economically. 


The cost to operate an exchange system 


is divided into four major items of ex- 
pense—maintenance, traffic, commercial, 
and general and miscellaneous expense. In 
a manual system, approximately 35 per cent 
of the total operating cost is chargeable to 
traffic; and when we analyze the traffic 
expense we find that approximately 75 per 
cent of it goes for operators’ salaries and 
operators’ schooling. 

It is evident then that the management 


of our operating room forces is a vital 


part of the business of giving good tele- 
phone service at reasonable cost. 

The first requirement in proper force 
management is a knowledge of the size of 
the job to be handled so as to provide an 
adequate force of people to handle it. It 
is of prime importance that these forces 
be maintained and stabilized insofar as 
possible and insured by the employment of 
a sufficient number of additional people to 
take the place of those who are absent, 


— ae 








ee 
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those who must be given days off for Sun- 
day work, to relieve members of the regu- 
lar force during vacations, and to replace 
losses. 

The size of the job to be handled by 
the operating force is represented by the 
volume of traffic flowing through the office 
at different hours of the day; and the size 
of the force required to handle it depends 
upon the efficiency of those employed. 
Successful force management requires the 
assignment of enough operating labor each 
hour of the day to handle the volume of 
traffic that occurs without an excess of 
labor at any time except that necessary in 
applying reasonable tours of duty, and the 
force insurance already mentioned. 

The disposition of a call passing through 
the office takes a certain amount of an 
operator’s time; and a knowledge of the 
number of calls that may reasonably be 
expected to occur at any hour, as shown 
by records of past performance, will 
permit the placing of a sufficient number 
of operators at all times to handle the 
traffic providing we know each operator’s 
capacity for handling the work. Consid- 
eration must always be given, of course, 
to the possibility of abnormal loads occur- 
ing because of special conditions and cir- 
cumstances that may not be foreseen except 
shortly before they occur. 


The handling of a call from one sub- 
scriber to another in the same _ office 
through the line multiple on a lamp-signal, 
single answering-jack switchboard requires 
one unit of labor or 15.65 seconds of an 
operator’s time. Classes of calls which 
require more or less performance on the 
part of the operator, or on types of switch- 
boards more or less efficient, will take more 
than a unit or less than a unit as the case 
may be. With these factors determined 
and having a record of the calls passing 
through the office at different hours of the 
day, the traffic is readily converted to units 
of labor, and the operators required to 
handle it at any time will be the number 
whose aggregate capacity will equal it. 

An operator in a single-office exchange 
ot five or more switchboard positions is 
expected to have an efficiency of about 56 
per cent at the end of the first month of 
work at the switchboard. At the end of 
the second month of service she is expect- 
ed to have an efficiency of 74 per cent; 
at the end of the third month an efficiency 
of 81 per cent and so on until at the end of 
the tenth month she reaches 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

An operator at 100 per cent efficiency is 
capable of performing 230 such labor units 
each hour for several hours without tiring 
and give a good grade of service; that is, 
she could satisfactorily handle 230 calls 
from one subscriber to another in the office 
under consideration. 

An operator with one month’s experience 
on the board having an efficiency of 56 per 
cent could be expected to handle only 129 
of such calls an hour, and it would require 
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approximately two such operators to handle 
the same amount of traffic the 100 per cent 
efficient operator would handle. 

In multi-office exchanges, the operator is 
only 39% per cent efficient at the end of 
the first month, because of the more com- 
plicated requirements of operating, and 
she does not reach 10 per cent efficiency 
until the end of the 16th month. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
it is as an important part of the force 

















“The Management of Our Operating Room 

Forces,” Says Mr. Howard, “Is a Vital 

Part of the Business of Giving Good Tele- 
phone Service at Reasonable Cost.”’ 


management to keep the force stabilized 
insofar as possible because of the greater 
efficiency of the girls of longer experience, 
and every reasonable precaution should be 
taken to prevent resignations. The resigna- 
tion of an operator of 100 per cent effi- 
ciency would require the employment of 
two 56 per cent efficient girls to handle her 
work, and it wouldn’t be done as satisfac- 
torily in expense or service. 

Increased operating efficiency means 
fewer people required to handle the loads, 
the central office equipment becomes more 
efficient, and less switchboard equipment is 
required, although it must be available as 
an insurance against the time when the 
efficiency of the force is low through turn- 
over. Speaking in terms of money, the 
loss of an operator of average ability in an 
exchange the size of Saint Paul costs the 
telephone company about $1,000. 

The labor turnover in the operating 
force is so important a factor that in the 
larger offices the management goes to 
great lengths to make the operating posi- 
tions attractive. The scale of pay is made 
as high as possible; modern cafeteries are 
made available, where the girls may obtain 
good wholesome food at cost; well-fur- 
nished restrooms are provided, and read- 
ing materials, radio sets, piartos, phono- 
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graphs and other forms of diversion are 
furnished. 

Medical departments are also provided 
to guard their health, and funds are set 
aside that their pay may continue while 
they are absent because of sickness or acci- 
dent. They are given vacations without 
loss of pay and are allowed pensions and 
death benefits—all of which are means 
towards retaining their services for the 
company. 

Successful force management requires a 
constant attention to working conditions, 
particularly in the assignment of hours of 
duty. These should be as nearly regular 
and as unobjectionable as possible, consist- 
ent with the requirements of the office, to 
protect the health of the employe and make 
her employment satisfactory to her. 

The assignment of hours that will inter- 
fere with regular meal periods of sufficient 
duration, or hours that will be unreason- 
able considering the employe’s activities 
while off duty, should be avoided insofar 
as possible. The assigning of irregular 
hours should be carefully scrutinized by 
the supervisory people that they may assure 
themselves that the employe is not thereby 
placed in an unhealthful or disagreeable 
tour of duty that will eventually cause 
trouble. 

Afternoon-evening tricks ending after 
10 p. m. are undesirable but may be neces- 
sary where the force is not sufficient to 
handle the traffic after 10 p. m. 

Morning - afternoon, afternoon - evening 
and morning-evening tricks should not be 
more than eight hours’ duration including 
relief periods except for lunch, in multi- 
office exchanges and in all but the smaller 
single-office exchanges. 

Short-hour tricks should not be less 
than four nor more than five hours in- 
cluding relief periods, except that six 
hours may be permissible for night op- 
erators. 

Night tricks should not exceed ten hours 
including relief and lunch period and 
should come within the hours of 10 p. m. 
and 7 a. m. 

A short-hour trick should be a continu- 
ous shift if it does not exceed five hours. 
If the trick is for a longer period, it 
should be divided into two shifts. 

Lunch periods should not be less than 
one hour nor more than two hours be- 
tween two shifts of morning-afternoon and 
afternoon-evening operators. 

Lunch periods for morning-afternoon 
operators should not begin earlier than 11 
a. m. nor extend later than 2 p. m. For 
afternoon-evening girls the lunch period 
should begin not later than 4 p. m. nor 
end later than 7:30 p. m., and night opera- 
tors should be assigned lunch periods as 
near the middle of their shift as possible. 

In offices having 15 or more operators 
and in smaller offices wherever possible, 
regular relief periods of 15 minutes should 
be granted within each shift of three hours 
or more duration; and curtailment of this 
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regular 
under 


relief should be avoided except 
extraordinary circumstances that 
make it necessary in order to maintain the 
service. 

These relief periods should not occur 
less than one hour from the beginning or 
ending of the shift in which it is sched- 
uled and should be assigned as near the 
middle of the shift as may be. 

When fixed schedules are applied, the 
operators newest in the force should be 
assigned to tricks involving evening hours, 
giving due consideration to providing an 
evening force composed of operators of 
sufficient experience to properly maintain 
the service. Where it is possible to do so, 
night forces should be selected from those 
who will volunteer for the work. 

In the assignment of tricks careful atten- 
tion should be given to the operator’s 


Albania 
Austria # 
Belgium # 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovaki 
Denmark # 
Danzig # 
Estonia 
Finland 
France # 
Germany # 
Great Britain# 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Jugo-Slavia 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands# 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia 
Sweden # 
Switzerland# 
Spain 


Telephone Connections Between European 
tions With Countries Whose Names in 


preferences for certain tricks wherever it 
is consistent with the proper handling of 
the service, and seniority given preference 
in concessions of this kind. 

No operator should be required to work 
more than six days a week, except in the 
very small exchange where it may be 
necessary because of the slight demand 
upon her time for actual work. 

The entire operating force should be 
called upon to take their turn at working 
Sunday tricks and allowed time off during 
the week when they are scheduled to work 
on a Sunday. 

Because of the necessity of giving 24- 
hour service every day of the year, there 
are many undesirable periods during which 
we must ask the operators to be on duty, 
and on that account we should be contin- 
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ually on the alert to grant every reasonable 
request they may make if by so doing the 
office may be properly handled. 

When we consider the fact that three- 
fourths of the entire traffic expense in 
manual offices is expended on the operat- 
ing force and that the satisfaction of the 
service and the cost to give it depend upon 
them, it is obvious that every detail and 
phase of their management is worthy of 
careful study and attention. 


Telephone Connections Between 


European Countries; with U. S. 
The October issue of Europaischer 
Fernspreichdienst contained the _ interest- 
ing chart published on this page, which 
shows 135 telephone connections between 
various European countries and states, rep- 





Countries. The United States Has Connec— 
First Column Are Followed by a Symbol. 


resenting one-third of the potential 406 
connections. 

In addition to these connections shown, 
11 new circuits are under construction and 
more than 40 under consideration. 

The United States has telephone connec- 
tion with 14 of these countries (denoted 
by (*) in the first vertical column) and, in 
addition, with Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 


Suggests Centralizing Regulation 
of Communications. 

A bill to extend the life of the Federal 
Radio Commission for another year will 
be introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive White, chairman of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee and co-author of the radio 
act of 1927. 
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Mr. White stated last week that he was 
opposed to making the radio commission 
a permanent body, believing that all gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with communica- 
tions, either in a regulatory or adminis- 
trative capacity, should be merged into one 
department with representation in the Cab- 
inet. 

Under present authority, in the absence 
of action by Congress, the radio commis- 
sion would cease to function as an ad- 
ministrative body on February 23, after 
which it would act only as an appellate or- 
ganization. 

The White bill will provide that the 
commission shall continue its administra- 
tive work until February 23, 1930. 

“At the present time,” said he, “the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has a defi- 
nite jurisdiction telephones, tele- 
graphs, cables and radio; the State Depart- 
ment, by the cable-landing license act, was 
also given a measure of jurisdiction over 
cables; the Department of Commerce has 
an authority over radio, and we have the 
radio commission with the powers con- 
ferred by the 1927 act. 

“In addition to these four governmental 
agencies, several of the departments of the 
government have their systems of wire and 
radio communication. 

It seems to me that we must ultimately 
establish a communications service in 
which shall. be centered the scattered and 
conflicting power and authority now exer- 
cised by these different governmental 
agencies over privately-owned facilities 
and upon which we must place responsi- 
bility so far as the government is respon- 
sible in the premises. 

I think a temporary radio commission 
can hereafter be abolished or merged more 
easily in the single unit of government 
which I have in mind than a commission 
designated and regarded as permanent.” 


over 


Motor Vehicles Equipped with 


Labor-Saving Devices. 

In the article entitled “Motor Vehicles; 
Labor Saving Devices,’ which appeared 
on pages 24 and 25 of last week’s pages 
of TELEPHONY, through an error, no ref- 
erence was made to the company using the 
various devices described. The article was 
written by S. B. Williams, general results 
supervisor of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., and the equipment 
referred to is all in use by that company. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, December 10.—Copper— 
Steady. Electrolytic, spot and future, 16c. 
Iron—Firm; No. 2, f. o. b. eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $20.50@21.00; Buffalo, $17.50@ 
18.50; Alabama, $16.50@17.00. Lead— 
Firm; spot, New York, 6.50c; East St. 
Louis, 6.35c. Zinc—Steady; East St. 
Louis, spot and future, 6.35c. Antimony 
—9.75c. Quicksilver—$123. Tin—Steady ; 
spot, 50.25c; futures, 49.75@49.87c. 
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Checking the Program With Achievement 


Various Problems Confronting a Telephone Company Shown by Situation fin 






Arizona—Recent Occupation by Bell of New Headquarters Building in Phoenix 
Definite Point in Solving Problems—Planning and Building for the Future 


By Roy George 





The state of 
Arizona affords a 
nice example of 
all the difficult 
problems that have 
ever confronted a 
telephone company, 
and the recent erec- 
tion of modern 
headquarters in 
Phoenix marks a 
definite point in the 
solution of these 
problems under the 
management of 
H. D. McVay for 
the Mountain 
States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Among the para- 
mount difficulties 
are those of build- 
ing and maintain- 








the Mountain 
States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is 
meeting them. 
During the week 
of the state fair, 
in 1926, the cen- 
tral 
recorded a total of 
79,000 calls; for 
same week in 1927 
the number of calls 
rose to 128,000; 
the average num- 
ber for 1928 is up 
to 105,000 a day, 
every day, 


switchboard 


seven 
days a week. Dur- 
ing this period of 
phenomenal growth 
there has been no 
It had 


provided 





traffic jam. 
all been 





ing lines for great 
distances through 
mountainous coun- 
try and a proper programming of future 
activities so that a thoroughly modern serv- 
ice can be given to the various scattered 
communities whose growth introduces rap- 
idly changing factors, both in the increase 
in population and in the increase in satura- 
tion. 

The problem is entirely different from 
that of covering an equivalent area in the 
East, for example, where every mile of line 
extension opens up a compact community 
whose demands are not only closely calcu- 
lable but fairly stable; and it will not be 
a surprising thing to find that the state of 
Arizona, with all the promise it affords of 
a remunerative future, must still be studied 


New Telephone Building of Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., in Phoenix 
Ariz., Which Is Also Headquarters Building for Company’s Arizona Activities. 


in figures that run into startling thousands 
of dollars all in the red. 

In fact, the problem is to meet the de- 
mands of the rapidly-increasing tourist in- 
flux, insisting on an absolutely cosmopolitan 
service, and to do this with an outlay that 
will eventually pay a fair return on the in- 
vestment and will prove to be laid on the 
right foundation for an adequate expansion 
program. 

The city of Phoenix and the rural dis- 
trict of the Salt River Valley afford a fair 
example of the 


for and, of course, 
it is very welcome 
business. 

But the company had waited 15 years for 
it to come. 

Again, when the Mountain States organi- 
zation went into Phoenix, two companies 
were operating there in competition. The 
service was exactly what it often is under 
such conditions—chaotic. But the funda- 
mental differences in the two installations 
made the problem of amalgamating them 
particularly difficult. Either, both lines 
should be torn out and the entire service 
built up on a new foundation; or a gradual 





conditions to be 
met and the way 
the management of 
































The Phoenix Telephone Building of 1912 and Offices of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Phoenix, Arizona, in 1922. 
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merger and substitution of apparatus must 
be effected. Time was to be the deter- 
mining factor, as it proved, both in economy 
and efficiency. 

How much time was there to be for the 
complete reconstruction ? 

In 1912, Mr. McVay made a population 
survey to cover the next 15 years, determin- 
ing the probable saturation point in busi- 
ness and social service covering certain 
fixed locales of the Salt River Valley. From 
this survey, it was determined to begin a 
program of gradual change to a strictly 
modern installation, capable of state-wide 
expansion in accordance with the develop- 
ment of the entire territory. Evidently, any 
miscalculation as to the time at the com- 
pany’s disposal would throw the service 
into a terrific tangle. 

The end of the 15-year period shows that 
the company had calculated well; the old 
blueprint made up in 1912 called for a total 
within 137 of the actual total of telephones 
in service in 1927. 

Effective Service. 

A 15-year glimpse into the future made 
the demand for immediate effective service 
none the less imperative, and the company 
instituted two changes at the very outset 
that satisfied the community in every par- 
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possible facility for adequate — service. 

In the later years, as the valley filled up 
and the population increased, the value of 
the service to the subscriber has advanced 
as the saturation rose, and the public has 
been gradually educated to the fact that 
such increased value in the service must 
eventually necessitate an increase in tele- 
phone rates. The average man has to be 
made to stop and think before he realizes 
that the telephone is the one commodity that 
increases in cost as it increases in the num- 
ber of consumers; but, when he does stop 
to think, if he has had the kind of service 
that Phoenix enjoys, he is ready to pay 
more money for the increased service. 

The 12,700 telephones in Phoenix afford, 
under the existing rate schedule, so much 
free service that it is to be wondered at 
that this fact has not been used in the city’s 
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if he loses in emotion, he gains in intelli- 
gence. 

For instance, the man who has seen how 
the hook-up is made on a machine-switch- 
ing system, knows that when a certain load 
has been reached, the thing has no more 
power to make a cut-in. Therefore, when 
he turns his dial thereafter and gets no re- 
sponse of any kind, he is likely to ponder 
on the fact that school is just out and that 
some hundreds of youngsters are clamoring 
to get something said that has been pent up 
all morning, with the consequence that 
scores and scores of dials are being whirled 
like squirrel cages all over town, and that 
if more service is wanted by the community 
at this hour, some one has got to pay for it. 

“The public is reasonable, honest and 
fair-minded,” says Milton Bernet, publicity 
manager, at the Denver, Colo., headquarters 
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Construction Crew of Mountain States Tele phone & Telegraph Co. 


at Lunch in the 


Desert Beside the Telephone Lead Upon Which They Have Been Working. 


ticular and established that confidence and 
good will that have marked every step of 
its progress. 

The first was the complete re-equipment 
of the city service with modern machine- 
switched stations; the second was the in- 
stitution of a rural service, engineered for 
the latter installation of machine-switch- 
ing centrals when the development should 
warrant it. 

With the completion of the Roosevelt 
Dam, the Salt River Valley became a live 
rural community with Phoenix as the cen- 
tral city. The telephone service was ex- 
tended to cover this territory without delay, 
with no hesitation over costs and with every 


advertising. Measured by the service in 
other cities, this service cannot be continued 
except on the basis of a continuing loss of 
revenue and a reduction in service efficiency. 
It is recognized that action must be taken 
to correct this condition, amounting, as it 
does, to an abuse of an essential public 
service. 

“Your Number Doesn’t Answer.” 

The wonder is that anyone has any man- 
ners left in an age of telephones, so easy 
is it to swear at anything inanimate; but 
the politeness of the telephone girl is pro- 
verbial and the subscriber becomes less 
violent and even less critical as he gets ac- 
quainted with the workings of the plant; 


Crew “On Top of the Territory’’ of the 
Mountain States Company Near Arizona- 
New Mexico Line. 


of the company, “if adequately informed.” 

It is to supply this adequate information 
that Mr. McVay has been giving a series of 
dinners in the new telephone building in 
Phoenix, to which have come from time 
to time every civic organization and repre- 
sentatives of every big business firm in the 
district. This has been helpful in keeping 
up the spirit of good will that has prevailed 
during all these past years, and, more than 
that, it has given the average man a better 
insight into the working of a modern tele- 
phone system. 

“We have an obligation to inform the 
public,” says Mr. Bernet, “because the tele- 
phone must be partially operated by the 
public. The customer originates all calls 
and completes all calls. If the public do 
not know how to use the telephone, or from 
inadvertence fail to use it correctly, not 
only their service but that of other people 
is harmed.” 

For years Mr. McVay has made use’ of 
the public press and of bulletins put out 
by the company to educate his public in the 
proper use of their equipment. At the 
first, he had to do it on account of the 
condition of the-lines when he took them 
over; later, he kept it up as being as im- 
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portant as educating the operators engaged 
in completing the calls. His organization, 
now that he has moved into modern quar- 
ters, shows up as a model of its kind—and 
he still includes his public as a part of the 
organization. 

Everything runs through this Phoenix 
office. Three departments, engineering, 
traffic, and auditing are included in the per- 
sonnel of the staff, and the building is con- 
structed to house these separately and engi- 
neered to allow for their expansion. It is 
typical of the entire system, after 15 years 
of gradual shift and share, during which 
outworn devices have shared in the growing 
load until all has been shifted to the com- 
plete new equipment. 

The auditing department takes care of 
the business for the entire state of Arizona. 
In the traffic department are provided 
facilities for training operators for the 
local requirements, and for giving such 
special training as may be demanded by the 
service throughout the state. The engineer- 
ing department covers the present activities 
of the company and forestalls its future de- 
velopment. At present it is engaged in mak- 
ing a survey as a foundation for the next 
15 years. 

More detinitely, the programming is 
based on a provisional estimate figured on 
a basis of five years in advance, and labor 
and material are calculated on an analysis 
of proposed activities in the district with 
their probable demands for new service. 

Modern warehousing makes it possible to 
get standard equipment on short notice, but 
even these must be estimated months in ad- 
vance if they are to be distributed eco- 
nomically; and frequently switchboards 
and special equipment require more than a 
vear for their delivery. 

The labor requirements involve a human 
element that the telephone company is 
always quick to take care of, 
preliminary 


and these 
surveys make it possible to 
build up an efficient force of telephone men 
and women well in advance, while at the 
same time giving them continuous employ- 
ment. 

After everything has been done that fig- 
uring can do, there remains a sixth sense 

a sort of intuition developed by experi- 
ence—that enables an executive of the com- 
pany to feel his way into the future of the 
business under his control. And if ever 
there was a place where the exercise of 
this special faculty was necessary, it was 
in the Phoenix of 1912, particularly notice- 
able as it stands out now in retracing the 
development of the organization during 
these past 16 vears. 

To Organize New Company for 
Communications Service. 

The directors of the Radio Corp. of 
America at their regular meeting on De- 
cember 7 decided to créate a separate com- 
munications company to take over all the 
communiations business of the corporation. 


General James G. Harbord, president of 
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the Radio Corporation, and David Sarnoff, 
vice-president and general manager, will 
be in charge of drawing up plans for the 
organization of the new company. 

The new communications company, it is 
expected, would greatly facilitate any fu- 
ture negotiations either with the Western 
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Revealing one of the most remarkable 
radio surveys ever made, there was intro- 
duced by WENR the results of about 103, 
000 telephone calls made to ascertain from 
Chicagoans their favorite radio station 

This work was carried on by an outside 


concern, employing 35 girls to call the 

















Some Arizona Country With Giant Saguaro on Guard Along the Old Apache Trail. 


Postal 
with a view to selling the Radio corpora- 


Union or Telegraph companies. 
tion’s communications business: 

The White act makes any such merger 
or sale impossible at present, but it is felt 
that future amendment of the act might 
enable telegraph 
communications of the United States to be 


domestic and _ foreign 
combined into two competing systems, or 
even into a single company. 

At the time the White act 
by Congress the 


was enacted 
communications of the 
British Empire were divided into compet- 
ing cable and wireless companies, but dur- 
ing 1928 
all communications into a 
The 


consolidation last month, and only the ap- 


steps have been taken to unite 


single system. 


House of Commons assented to the 
proval of the dominions and colonies re 


mains to make the merger plan effective. 


Survey of Chicago Radio Listeners 
Made by Telephone. 

Unquestionably the most interesting and 

the hardest fought battle any radio broad- 


"casting station has yet made for its rights 


on the air was staged recently in Washing- 
ton in a fight between 
WENR of Chicago, owned by the Insull 
interests ; 


three-cornered 


WLS of Chicago, whose owner- 
ship was recently reported to have passed 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co. to The Prairie 
Farmer, and WCBI of Zion, IIL, with 
Wilbur Glenn Voliva, general overseer of 


the Zion, himself on the job. 


numbers and 20 girls to look up names. 


To assure themselves that these girls were 
i no Way suggesting stations or “leading” 


those called, there was a control board 


for listening-in to supervise the work 


Of those who did answer, it was said 
12,541 designated WENR as their first 
choice of Chicago stations, 10,158 placed 
KYW first, 8,190 voted for WGN, 6,890 


WMAQ, 3,693 WLS, and 3,323 WBBM. 
New Chicago Holding Company 
Includes Water and Telephone. 


Formation of Utilities Public Service 
Co. to acquire a group of public utility 
companies in the Middle West valued at 


$11,750,000 was announced in Chicago cn 
December 10 


The company already has obtained con 


trol of Associated Public Utilities Corp. 
and Standard Public Service Corp, with 
171 communities in Ohio, Illinois, Towa, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, New Jersey. 


West Virginia, Indiana, and California 
Services include telephone and water. 
The Standard Public Corp., 
which had its headquarters in Wheeling, 
W. Va., serves 41,000 telephones operated 


through 


Service 


145 exchanges. 

A new issue of $1,500,000 Standard Pulb 
lic Service Corp. first lien 6 per cent gold 
bonds 


series B, due in 1948, was offered 
this week by the Federal Securities Corp 
Central Trust Co., and G. V. Grace & 


Co., all of Chicago 








Unit Leaks vs. Megohms for Line Testing 


An Explanation of the Unit Leak or Natural Method of Expressing Line In- 
sulation and Discussion of Its Advantages Over the Megohm System Formerly 
Used—Simplified Conversion Formulae Reduced to Arithmetical Rules 


By Harry N. Faris, 


Telephone Consultant and Technical Engineer, Public Utilities Department, United Trust Co., Abilene, Kans. 


Forms for recording toll line insulation 
according to the unit leak method have 
been furnished by the larger companies for 
some time, but such forms have _ been 
arranged so that either the new unit leak 
system or the old megohm system may be 
used, according to the tester’s familiarity 
or preference. This option has somewhat 
retarded the adoption of the unit leak sys- 
tem and this article is an effort to present 
it as the more logical one to use, it being 
just as easy for the wire chief to figure 
and much easier for maintenance men to 
understand. 

The former practice of rating line in- 
sulation resistance in megohms per mile 
was perhaps satisfactory to the engineer 
who could visualize a “clean” line as rep- 
resented by a high figure and a “brushy” 
line as represented by a low figure. To the 
maintenance men, this system has _ been 
quite confusing as the real subject is that 
of toll line leakage, and they have not been 
able to understand why clear lines should 
be rated with a high figure while brushy 
lines, with many more leaks per mile, are 
rated with a low figure. 

Their difficulty in this respect shows the 
absurdity of trying to speak in terms of 
resistance when we are unconsciously 
thinking in terms of conductivity. The 
latter is what really counts, and resistance 
is only the absence of perfect conductivity. 
When we rate a toll line for leakage by 
stating the number of megohms per mile, 
we are really indicating how much air is 
in contact with the line, whereas the main- 
tenance man would much rather know 
much foliage is in contact. 

This leakage condition can readily be 
expressed since we have a unit of con- 
ductivity as well as a unit of resistance. 
The unit of resistance is the ohm, with 
which we are all familiar, but we may not 
be so familiar with the unit of conductivity 
called the “mho” because conductivity is 
the opposite of resistance. 

A column of mercury of one 
and meter 
long, at a certain temperature, has a resist- 
ance of one ohm, and it also has conduc- 

A No. 22 gage copper 
approximately 60 feet 
long, likewise has a resistance of one ohm 


square 


centimeter cross section one 


tivity of one mho. 
cable conductor, 
and conductivity of one mho. Increase its 
length to 120 feet and the resistance be- 
and the conductivity 
drops to ™% Substitute a 60-foot 
No. 19 gage cable conductor, which has 
twice the cross section of No. 22 gage, and 


comes two ohms 


mho. 


the resistance drops to % ohm while the 
conductivity doubles and becomes two 
mhos. 

Thus we see that conductivity is always 
the opposite of resistance or, more accu- 
rately, the conductivity figure in mhos is 
always the reciprocal of the resistance 

















In This Article Mr. Faris Presents the 
Unit Leak System as the More Logical to 
Use for Recording Toll Line Insulation, It 
Being Easier Than the Old Megohm Sys- 
tem for Maintenance Men to Understand. 


figure in ohms; the “reciprocal” of any 
number being one divided by that number. 

By this method, leakage on a toll line 
can be expressed in mhos as well as in 
ohms but since a one mho leak, represent- 
ed by a No. 22 gage cable conductor 60 
feet long, would be a “dead ground,” it 
becomes necessary to select a less severe 
“unit leak’ known as the “milli-micro- 
mho” which, as the name indicates, is one- 
billionth part of a one mho leak. This 
may be visualized as the leakage or ground- 
ing effect of a “wet spider web” of one 
billion ohms resistance between a line wire 
and a lightning ground wire. 

With such a unit leak it becomes possi- 
ble to rate lines for leakage according to 
the average number of such “unit leaks” 
per mile. 
sulation 


Also since the old unit of in- 
in megohms, which means 
millions of ohms, it follows that the num- 
ber of unit leaks per mile will be the num- 
ber of megohms per mile divided 
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was 


into 


1,000 and, reciprocally, the number of 
megohms per mile is the number of unit 
leaks per mile divided into 1,000. 


Thus the old minimum requirement of 
ten megohms of insulation per wire mile 
permits of 100 unit leaks per mile as the 
maximum allowable leakage on toll cir- 
cuits. Also lines that have an insulation 
resistance of 25 megohms per mile have 
been reduced to 40 unit ieaks per mile, and 
the still cleaner lines with 40 megohms per 
mile are cleared down to 25 unit leaks. It 
is to be noted that the former 25 meg- 
ohms equal 40 unit leaks, and the former 
40 megohms equal 25 unit leaks and that 
32 megohms equal 32 unit leaks. At ap- 
proximately 32 megohms per mile, the 
megohm and unit leak figures are the 
same. 


Thus companies which have heretofore 
required that megohms of insulation be 
kept up to 32 per mile may now require 
that the unit leaks be kept down to 32 per 
mile. This is due to the fact that 32 is 
practically the square root of 1,000 and on 
each side of this figure all megohm and 
unit leak figures whose product is 1,000, 
like 25 and 40, simply change places. Be- 
lieving the billion ohm “wet spider web” 
will enable anyone to visualize the new 
“unit leak,” it now remains to describe 
how toll lines may be measured and rated 
in unit leaks per mile by means of ordinary 
voltmeter testing equipment. 


This problem is simply that of con- 
verting voltmeter deflections into ohms, 
the simplest formula for which is: 

ER 
X = — — R. 
d 
In this 


X = Unknown resistance sought; 
E=EMF or voltage of testing battery, 
expressed either in volts or scale 
divisions, but with deflection d ex- 
pressed in the same units; 
d = Deflection through resistance X, and 
R= Resistance of the voltmeter, includ- 
ing any multiplier resistance which 
may be connected externally to per- 
mit the use of high testing voltage. 
It will be noted that in this formula, 
ER is constant for any given voltmeter and 
testing battery and is the total circuit re- 
sistance, including the voltmeter, for a de- 
ER 


flection of one scale unit. is like- 





wise the total resistance for any deflection, 
d, and it only remains to subtract the volt- 
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meter resistance, FR, to secure the external 
resistance, X. 


Applying the formula to insulation meas- 
urements converts the voltmeter deflection 
into ohms of insulation resistance for the 
entire line. We must next multiply this 
figure by L, the number of miles under 
test, since the insulation resistance for one 
mile of wire would be 50 times as high as 
for 50 miles under test. 


Thus the formula for ohms per mile 
becomes : 


ER 
xX = (“- — R jL. 
d 


Since the resulting figure in ohms is 
high, it is reduced to megohms by point- 
ing off six places from the right. 

As already stated, megohms per mile 
may be converted into unit leaks per mile 
by simply dividing the megohms per ‘mile 
into 1,000, or the ohms per mile into 
1,000,000,000, so that unit leaks per mile 
may be determined directly from the volt- 
meter deflection by the single formula: 

1,000 


Unit mile = 





leaks per 
megohms per mi. 
1,000,000,000 


ER 
— — Rj)L 
d 


Expressing the megohm formula as an 
arithmetical rule, we would say: Multiply 
voltage of testing battery by internal re- 
sistance of voltmeter. Divide product by 
average deflection, d. Subtract the inter- 
nal resistance of the voltmeter. Multiply 
remainder by miles of wire. Result is the 
insulation resistance per mile in ohms. For 
megohms point off six places from right. 
To reduce to number of unit leaks per 
mile, divide the megohms per mile into 
1,000 or the ohms per mile 1,000,- 
000,000. 

Expressing the direct leakage formula 
as an arithmetical rule we would say: 
Multiply voltage of testing battery by in- 
ternal resistance of voltmeter. Divide 
product by average deflection d, subtract 
internal resistance of voltmeter, multiply 
remainder by miles of wire. The result 
is the insulation resistance per. mile in 
ohms. Divide this into 1,000,000,000 (or 
point off six places from right and divide 
into 1,000) and result is unit leaks per 
mile. 


a= 





into 


If the testing voltmeter be already cali- 
brated in ohms, for standard testing bat- 
tery, leakage measurement of the entire 
line may be directly determined by divid- 
ing the ohms into 1,000,000,000 (or by 
reference to a table of reciprocals), after 
which the total leaks must be divided by 
the wire mileage to determine the number 
of unit leaks per mile. 

It would, of course, be possible to cali- 
brate the -voltmeter to read total leaks 
directly, in which case zero would appear 
at the left side of the scale to represent a 
clear or open circuit condition while 00, 
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representing infinity, would appear at the 
extreme right to represent a short circuit 
or “dead ground.” Special testing meters 
with unit leak calibrations may appear in 
the near future, but it will always be 
necessary to divide the total leaks by the 
wire mileage to arrive at 
figures. 

The standard voltmeter for insulation 
testing on telephone lines and cables has 
an internal resistance of 100,000 ohms and 
employs 150 volts of testing battery. The 
150 volts is necessary to indicate true con- 
ditions on toll lines or in cables, but the 
high internal resistance is not essential and 
even the standard 10,000-ohm 30-volt 
meter so commonly used in smaller offices 
may be used with 150 volts of radio “B” 
battery by connecting a total of 40,000 
ohms of multiplying resistance, in series 
with the testing battery. This raises the 
meter to 50,000 ohms and if it is calibrated 
for direct reading of ohms with a 30-volt 
battery, the readings with 150 volts will 
simply be five times as great. 


comparative 


Even 30-volt 2,000-ohm portable pocket 
meters may be used with 150 volts by con- 
necting in 8,000 ohms of multiplier resist- 
ance, which is especially suited to rough 
routine cable tests since the passage of a 
possible maximum of 15 milliamperes of 
current will burn light carbon smut clear 
and permit the meter to indicate only such 
cable moisture as may be present. Such a 
meter is also satisfactory for testing long 
toll lines or entire groups for insulation 
resistance, but is not sufficiently sensitive 
to test short toll lines, or the separate con- 
ductors of a phantom group, since the de- 
flection secured is insufficient for accurate 
calculations. 

In all insulation tests it is highly essen- 
tial to use a reversing key and test alter- 
nately with each potential to 
ground, and take the average of the two 
deflections secured. 
done to 


battery 


While this was origin- 
neutralize differences in 
ground potential, it is now recognized that 
the widely-varying 


ally 


deflections are due 
rather to the rectifying or “crystal detec- 
tor” action of ground contacts with oxi- 
dized copper line wire so that current is 
passed much more readily: in one direc- 
tion than in the other. On this theory it 
would have been more proper to take the 
maximum deflection, but since the average 
deflection practice has become standard it 
must be retained for comparative purposes. 


If toll test men will use the simplified 
formulae or arithmetical rules herein given 
in place of the more complicated “drop of 
potential” formulae usually given, small 
offices as well as large ones will be able 
to express toll line insulation according to 
the natural system of unit leaks which will 
help to hasten the longed for day when 
not only uniform methods but a universal 
language may be used by telephone techni- 
cians throughout the English-speakng 
countries of the world. 
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Telephones in the Territory of 
Southwestern Bell Company. 

In the past 25 years the telephones in 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
territory have increased more than 1,800 
per cent. The Southwestern Bell 
ates in the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas and in a 
small portion of Illinois adjacent to St. 


Co.’s 


oper- 


Louis. This is a region covering one- 
fifth of the total area of the United 
States. 

During 1927, 60,141 new telephones 


were connected to the Bell system in this 
territory, so that at the beginning of the 
present year there were operated 1,236,634 
Bell-owned telephones and 837,779 Bell- 
connecting stations, making a total number 
of 2,074,413 telephones served in this sec- 
tion by the Bell. 

An average of 8,622,919 exchange mes- 
sages daily was carried over the Bell lines 
in these states during 1927, an increase 
of approximately 1,000,000 messages a day 
over the 1926. During the 
same year the number of outward toll 
messages from the territory increased from 
53,223,265 to 57,116,404. To handle 
telephone business a total of 27,344 em- 
ployes 18,332 are 
women. 

The wire mileage in these states, in- 
cluding exchange and toll, figures up to 
4,881,256 miles, to which might be added 
a little more than 100,000 miles of 
necting company toll 


figures for 


this 


is required of which 


con 
wire. 

Twenty years ago there were only about 
250,000 Bell-owned or Bell-controlled tele 
phones in the territory of the Southwest 
ern Bell. It was not until 1914 that this 
number reached 500,000, while the mil 
lion mark was not attained until 1923. In 
the four years since then, about 300,000 
Bell telephones have been added, which is 
as many as the total number in the terri- 
tory in 1909. 

The number of 
has likewise shown a steady increase so 
that the total number of instruments in 
these states will probably be approxi- 
mately 2,200,000 by the end of the pres- 
ent year. 


connecting telephones 


Operation of Telephone System in 
Rio de Janerio, Brazil. 

The municipal council of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has approved a bill authorizing the 
mayor to invite bids for the operation of 
the city’s telephone system, thereby can- 
celing the present contract with the Com- 
panhia Telephonica Brasileira, which is a 
subsidiary of the Rio de Janerio Tramway, 
Light & Power Co., a Canadian concern. 

The successful bidder will be required 
te complete the installation of automatic 
telephones within two years. The date for 
the reception of the bids has not yet been 
set, but it probably will be some time next 
year. 








Maintaining Good Health of Operators 


Health Supervisor Tells of Work—Results to Operators of British Columbia 
Telephone Co., British Columbia, Which Leads Provinces of Canada in Tele- 
phone Development, Having 18.7 Telephones Per One Hundred Population 


By Miss K. Perrin, R. N. 


Health Supervisor, British Columbia Telephone Co., Vancouver, British Columbia, Can. 


In attempting to outline my work with 
the British Columbia Telephone Co. in the 
capacity of health supervisor, I am im- 
pressed with the knowledge that without 
the splendid cooperatjon, lively interest and 
the ready sympathy and understanding of 
the company’s officials which my work has 
ever received, nothing, or at best a very 
little, could have been accomplished. 


Due to the fact that telephone work is 
attended by no more hazards than one 
would expect to encounter in any large 
business office, there is small need for first 
aid service. The occasional foreign body 
te be removed from an eye; cuts, wounds 
or abrasions occurring outside of the office 
to be redressed; a sore throat to be paint- 
ed—this about constitutes the sum total of 
the actual practical nursing. 

Home visiting of the sick has always 
been, and still is, done by the employes’ 
that in the appointing of a 
graduate nurse as health supervisor the 
company had in 


advisor so 


mind not so much the 
care of the sick as the prevention of sick- 
ness by the spreading of the gospel of 
positive health among its employes. 
Working operating 
staff, which comprises 1,533 employes, are 
both pleasant and hygienic. 


conditions of the 


The operating 
- rooms are spacious and well ventilated; the 
working day of seven hours only is broken 
by means of 15-minute relief periods into 
shifts rarely reaching and never exceeding 
three hours. 

There are large, airy and attractively 
appointed restrooms where the girls con- 
gregate during lunch hour and rest periods 
to sew, read, play the piano or listen to 
the gramophone, and where the newest 
dance steps are demonstrated and the latest 
fashion in dress displayed. There is also, 
in each of the larger offices, a “silence 
room” provided with cushions 
and rugs where those so inclined may rest, 
undisturbed. 


couches, 


Many of the girls board, batch or live 
so far distant from the office that they are 
unable to go home for their lunch. To 
procuring hot, light and 
nourishing meals at a very nominal charge, 
there have 


facilitate their 


each of the 
up-to-date 


installed in 
exchanges, 


been 
larger cafeterias. 
These are operated without any idea of 
even making them self-supporting as the 
company carries one-third of the cost of 
provisions and is satisfied if the 
remaining two- 
In this way very substantial meals 


quite 
cafeteria can clear the 


thirds. 


may be had for such smali sums as 15 and 
20 cents. 

This department offers splendid oppor- 
tunities in the line of the promotion of 
good health. In arranging the daily menus, 
which I make as varied and attractive as 

















Miss Perrin Tells in an Interesting Man- 

ner of the Good Results Obtained From 

Her Work as Health Supervisor of the 
British Columbia Telephone Co. 


possible, the use of the protective foods is 
encouraged by supplying salads, tomatoes, 
lettuce, fresh vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts at the lowe 

out the entire year. 


possible price through- 


The consumption of salads in our largest 
cafeteria has jumped from six or nine 
daily to 40, 60 or 90 per day. Meats and 
pastries have to a great extent given place 
to sandwiches, salads, creamed vegetables 
and fish, bran muffins and milk. From 
records kept over a period of two months 
following the display of posters advocating 
the drinking of milk, and after making a 
reduction of one cent in the cost of a glass, 
we found that the consumption of milk as 
a beverage increased 60 per cent. 

We feel, and rightly enough, proud of 
the type of girl employed by the company. 
Ranging in age from 17 to 25 years they, 
for the most part, have come direct from 
high school where they have spent two, 
three and in some cases four years. Some 
leaving school earlier have been employed 
elsewhere. Here I might say that it is 
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most unusual for a girl to resign for any 
reason other than to assume the responsi- 
bilities of married life. Married women 
are employed only as temporary or all 
night operators. When a girl marries she 
resigns. 

The applicants, following their accept- 
ance by the employment chief, undergo a 
medical examination by the company’s 
doctor, after which they receive a month’s 
tuition before being taken on the staff. It 
is as students that I give them a health 
talk along the lines of hygienic living, lay- 
ing particular stress upon the importance 
of daily exercise and correct posture in 
the maintaining of health. 

Upon interviewing older employes I find 
that the ailments most common to them are 
those arising from insufficient exercise, and 
the accompaning history is almost invaria- 
bly one of having either immediately or 
gradually given up all physical activities 
upon taking up telephone work. I endeavor 
to impress upon them the fact that the 
retaining of the good health with which 
they have been endowed lies almost en- 
tirely with themselves, demanding only an 
intelligent knowledge of the requirements 
of the body plus the desire for good health 
and the will power to systematically do 
those simple things which insure the very 
best of working conditions for the various 
organs of the body. I further emphasize 
the importance of health in the creating of 
beauty, efficiency and advancement in their 
work. 

During her first month of employment 
each girl reports at my office. This inter- 
view I make as informal in nature as possi- 
ble, learning from the individual much con- 
cerning her family history, previous ill- 
nesses, mode of living and attitude toward 
her work. A record is made of this, to- 
gether with her height, weight, chest ex- 
pansion, posture, and condition of throat 
and teeth. Symptoms of eye strain or 
nervousness are particularly noted. By 
means of a card under file these records 
are available for future reference. 

Again, at the completion of 11 and 22 
months’ service the girls return to me, 
I compare their present condition 
with their past record. We are thus en- 
abled to keep a close check 
whom 


when 
upon those 
we consider as special 
attention; and in many cases we have had 


requiring 


them see their own physician, thus pre- 
venting more serious developments with a 
greater loss of time. 
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Again, girls are sent to me by their 
immediate superiors for the following rea- 
sons: (a). Irregularity of attendance 
giving “ill health” as an excuse; (b). Lack 
of progress or interest in work with “ill 
health” as the given cause; (c). Changes 
in appearance likely to have arisen from 
either “ill health or unhygienic habits of 
living.” 

Through the medium of a _ monthly 
magazine published by the company for 
the benefit of the employes, I am able to 
reach those with whom I otherwise might 
never come in contact. I write a health 
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article for each issue, emphasizing to the 
best of my ability the doctrine of preven- 
tion rather than cure. I point out the 
value of periodical medical examinations, 
the danger of patent medicines, or any self- 
administered drugs, the value of a healthy, 
happy and fully occupied mind in the build- 
ing of a healthy body. 

During the past year the company has, 
upon my recommendation, arranged that, 
in addition to the regular annual vacation 
of two weeks given all employes showing a 
year’s service, operators taken on from 
January to April inclusive are given one 











gardeners. 


and guide them in their work. 


| so must we. 

| 

A gardener has weeds to uproot. 
| 


our office. 
progress : 


| dents. 
our thoughts are worth cultivating. 
harvest in that office. 





A THOUGHT FOR TRAVELING CHIEF 
OPERATORS 


| 

| By Miss Anne Barnes 

| Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
| Des Moines, Iowa 

| 

| 

| 


The minds of our students are like gardens, and we may be likened to 
When we are assigned an office, we put our instruction books into 
our brief casés and start for that office, with high hopes that we are going 
to plant constructive thoughts in the minds of our students, which will grow 


A gardener must have the proper equipment to work with, know how to 
do his work so that he will not waste material and time; and it seems to 
me that he must love his work if his garden is to grow and bear fruit. 


So have we. 
before he does his planting, but we cannot do that. 
right into the midst of that which must be weeded out later. 

| we have to make several return trips to an office before the old has been dis- 

| carded and the real growth of our efforts is noticeable. 

It takes concentrated effort to succeed. 

| not understand why, especially when we have spent a great deal of time in 

I wonder if this may not be a contributing cause for our slow 


If we simply memorize our methods, phrases, and office routines without 
giving much thought or reasoning as to their purpose, we cannot hope to 
plant constructive and fruit-bearing thoughts in the minds of our students. 
We will, instead, be planting only words assembled into sentences. 
sentences cannot bear fruitful thoughts. 
| If we would succeed in our work, we must know not only our methods, 
| phrases, and office routines, but we must quicken them into life through 
thoughtful reasoning when planting their meaning in the minds of our stu- 
Then we can go away feeling confident that our students will think 
And we can hope for a good thought 


Mary Jones, Mary Jones, 
How does your garden grcw? 
Methods and phrases, 
Methods and phrases, 

Planted deep all in a row? 


Mary Jones, Mary Jones, 
Did you plant in a shallow row, 
Just methods and phrases, 
Methods and phrases? 
Then how could you expect them to grow? 


Mary Jones, Mary Jones, 

Did vou thoughtfully plant in a row, 
Your methods and phrases, 
Methods and phrases? 

If so, they will surely grow. 


And 


He gets the soi! ready 
We plant our new ideas 
And sometimes 


Sometimes we fail, and we do 


Dead 
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week, following six months’ service; and 
those taken on the staff in October, Novem- 
ber or December are allowed nine days 
during the regular vacation period of the 
following year. 

In this way no 


operator wt rks for 


longer than without vacation. 


From my interviews with the operators | 


one year 
find that in almost every instance the first 
few months are the most trying, and I 
find that the company’s consideration in 
giving them this time is not taken as a 
matter of course but is really appreciated. 

Two years of positive health teaching 
affords too short a time for one to look 
for any great results shown in the de- 
crease of illness, but as time goes by, if 
my teachings are to bear any 
should notice 
our list of 
the absences 


fruit, we 
some sort of reduction in 
absentees due to 
should on the 
shorter duration. 

The fact that employes are sufficiently 
interested in the maintaining of good 
health to come voluntarily to be weighed 
and reweighed if 
advice in the 


and 
whole be of 


illness, 


underweight, to seek 
prevention or cure of 
colds, and for help in the formation of 
more hygienic habits of living, is in itself 
encouraging. The idea of there being a 
graduate nurse to look after their health 
is, on the whole, appreciated by the em 
ployes and to a still greater degree by their 
parents. 


Class A Stock Issued by Standard 
Public Service Co. 
Forty thousand shares of class A 


par- 
ticipating stock were recently put out by 
the Standard Public Service Co. Packer, 


Cooke & Co. and G. V. Grace & Co., Inc., 
marketed the issue. J. E. Albert is vice- 
president of the Standard Public Service 
Co. 

The Standard company will, it is stated, 
upon completion of present financing, con- 
trol through its subsidiaries a system of 
telephone properties serving without com- 
petition a total population estimated in 
excess of 200,000 in the states of 
Indiana, 
and 


Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma 
This system operates 77 
exchanges with over 24,000 stations or con- 
nections. 


lowa, 
Texas. 


In addition, 
company 


through subsidiaries, the 


will furnish water for domestic 
and industrial purposes in 19 growing com- 
munities in New Jersey, West 
Ohio, Oklahoma and California, 
the total combined population of which is 


approximately 120,000. 


Virginia, 
Indiana, 


Gross earnings of the company for the 
12 months ended July 31, 1928, were $1.,- 
322,400.23 : 
nance, 


operating mainte- 
were $679,848.03 ; 
consolidated net earnings, $642,552.20; total 
prior interest and dividend requirements, 
$384,325, $258,227. 
Annual preferred requirements 
are $70,000. 


expenses, 


local taxes, etc., 


leaving a balance of 


dividend 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations Pertinent and Otherwise on the 






Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


When mother used to roll her sleeves 
And neatly tuck them in, 

Then take a “sifter” full of flour 
From the good old flour bin 

To sprinkle on the “mixing board” 
A foundation snowy white, 

I knew there'd be good things in store 
When I got home at night. 


P’rhaps ’twould be a “batch” of bread, 
Or cookies nice and brown, 

Some snowy biscuits, crisp doughnuts, 
Or fat pies crimped around, 

Some ginger cake all nice and hot; 
Then what a feast there’d be, 

For mother never failed to save 
A good big hunk for me. 


Some things in life seem to cling to 
ovr memories without dimming for many 
a passing year, while others are gene 
before we know it and are lost in that 
realm of things that were, forever. That 
is one reason why a lineman can remember 
distinctly for years the size and weight of 
the big fish he caught one bright autumn 
day and recall all the things that led up 
to and happened during the big event, but 
finds great difficulty in remembering how 
many insulators he used on the last in- 
stallation job, or where he left the missing 
tools. 

That is why we must turn ourselves into 
statistic hunters and history gatherers, so 
we can more clearly set out the guide 
boards along the way of progress for the 
benefit of those who desire to follow the 
safer and better way to continued pros- 
perity. 

In a recent issue of TeLtepHony I sub- 
mitted a few statistics setting forth the 
results of a peg count of 15 days during 
the month of May of this year. The num- 
ber of calls ran to something like 78,000 
calls in the 15 days, not including toll 
calls. Not a record breaker, as I said, but 
still enough to take notice of and to use 
as a basis of comparison. Reducing these 
calls to a question of unit costs, we find 
that each one did cost something. But 
how to find out what? 

Suppose we take, to get at it in one 
way, the entire operating cost of the plant 
for the period during which the peg count 
was taken and divide by the number of 
messages handled. We can get at that in 
two ways: one to take the details of all 
the costs one by one and add them to- 
gether, such as operators’ salaries, man- 
ager’s salary, wire chief’s and linemen’s 
salary, light, heat, insurance, automobile 
expense and all; or we can take the total 
operating expense for the year up to that 
time and divide it into 15-day periods and 
take the amount for one of these. 

In our case, the latter method showed 





By Well Clay 


the total expense to May 15 from Janu- 
ary 1 was approximately $9,900. This 
sum included interest, taxes, depreciation, 
insurance, light, rent, heat, labor and 
materials used on repairs and replace- 
ments. A 15-day period would take one- 
ninth of this sum or $1,100. This sum 
divided into 78,000 units tells us that each 
one of these calls cost, to put through, 
1.4 cents each. 

Thus a steady stream of money is flow- 
ing night and day out of our revenues, 
regardless of what comes in. Wise fore- 
thought and careful management are 
needed to keep this stream from growing 
too large and the incoming stream too 
small. Whether we believe in the straight- 


Your ordinary lineman does not have 
the patience or inclination, even if he has 
the faculty of memory, to write down so 
many things which seem to him highly 
non-essential and of little value. In other 
words, he is on the wrong side of the 
magnifying glass; he cannot be both the 
force and the analytic. 

It will be necessary, perhaps, in our 
search for truth, to reduce the producing 
of records to a method which will be 
more nearly automatic and have it done 
in a way which will leave but little for 
the workman to wrestle with. Any line- 
man would sooner use a punch than a 
pencil any day, and the matter of punch- 
ing holes in printed cards rather appeals 


















































































line theory, or other methods of deprecia- to him as fun than otherwise. He feels 
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Labor and Material Card Showing Punch Holes Made by Workman. 


tion, matters not. We must keep the two 
streams at a relatively proper size to 
insure safety, permanence and profit. 

The matter of reducing all activities of 
telephone operation to a unit cost basis 
and finding out just what that is, perhaps 
never will be completely accomplished; 
and if it were, the price would be differ- 
ent each week or month and year. How- 
ever, it is well to know as near as possible. 

One of the greatest of drawbacks in the 
finding of unit costs is the reluctance of 
the ordinary telephone employe to record- 
ing the details of his activities with suffi- 
cient accuracy to make a truthful tale— 
not that they are dishonest, far from it. 
They just do not see the necessity for so 
much red tape, as they express the matter, 
and fall back on generalities, or forget to 
report many items entirely. 
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like a conductor on a train, punching the 
tickets of the passengers. 

If the various cards for the different 
departments, so far as cards are applicable 
and useful, are so arranged that when 
properly made out they not only balance 
in themselves but tie up to and balance as 
units of a whole, they will help us to 
attain the important end. 

The card reproduced on this page is one 
which takes care of station renewals and 
installations. In common with other cards 
of different departments, it has on one end, 
ready to the punch, the months of the 
year; on the bottom, the days of the 
month; and on the other end, the number 
of miles traveled. All the cards have this 
in common and can be filed away by 
months, alphabetically, or under the head- 
ing punched at the top. 
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HE Strowger Test Distrib- 

T utor comprises a standard 

Strowger mechanism and 

controlling relays, and 

affords testing offices a 

ready means of access to 

any subscriber’s line via a final 
test selector. 








The Test 


Distributor 


The test distributor enables the 
testing officer to check the opera- 
tion of any subscriber’s line equip- 
ment and to carry out a wide range 
of tests thereon without undue 
interference with the service. 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Strowger Works, Milton Road, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., cy 


London, England ' 
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The beautiful telephone building of the 
Mutual Telephone Company of Honolulu 
Hawaii. This company owns and operates 
more than 20,000 telephones throughout 
the island group, of which approximately 
65°° are automatic. 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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siwger Automatic Meets 
se Conditions in Honolulu 


nd of Hawaii has presented a considerable number of difficulties 

oper development and operation of telephone service. The relative 
hughigh, making rust prevention an important problem. The prevalent 
salg the air aggravates the difficulties of insulation in all electrical 
cinghe white ant and other tropical boring insects are a constant menace 
tog! boxes and other wooden parts. Added to these obstacles, is the 
facger thirty per cent of the telephone subscribers belong to the oriental 
rag the language problem of prime consideration if proper service is 
to led. 


= 


= . 


All problems have been met with a high degree of success by the 
Muflephone Company of Honolulu. It adopted Strowger Automatic 
op@t an early date, making its first installation in 1910. The company 
no@300 lines of this equipment in operation in Honolulu alone. An 
incgth in telephones in use and in annual profits has been made 
praevery year since the adoption of automatic operation, and 
the is considered to be equal in every respect to that in the 
momessive cities in the United States. Situated on an 
islafal thousand miles from the center of world telephone 
afi accomplishment reflects great credit both on 
thefl Telephone Company and on the telephone 
equgwhich it uses. 


matic Electric Ime. 


Factory and General Offices: 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 


ORT DISTRIBUTORS 
For ## Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada— 
indege & Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Ncouve 
sewhere — 
Electric Company, Ltd., 
icag 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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At the top of each card is printed the 
department name, under which it is to be 
used, with subdivisions of it. The handy 
punch can reach all of these columns anda 
lines, and a hole punched indicates as 
much as a whole written line, sometimes. 

On the interior of this card, which is 
largely self-explanatory, are printed the 
names of the different kinds of material 
used with a blank space fore and after to 
use for number and costs of each. When 
filled out properly and added up, the 
result shows the cost. This, in turn added 
to the labor and vehicle costs in the right- 
hand spaces gives the history of the piece 
of work recorded very plainly and re- 
quires but a minimum of “writing in.” 

This record may also be used as a check 
against the hours of labor performed in 
a day, by one or more men, when several 
jobs are worked on, by adding together 
the several cards representing the various 
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classes or pieces of work. These cards, 
with different inside forms for different 
departments, can be filed under separate 
headings in bunches, and their totals will 
show how much has been spent in: each 
department. 

The old method of no accounting, or 
even that with accounting required only 
under the head of rural, city, or inside 
labor, with no detail, left large loop holes, 
some of them big enough to let through 
a half-day’s hunting, fishing or other 
sport, with no one the wiser in the audi- 
tor’s office. It seems to me that if we 
could, as Independent telephone people, 
evolve a standard system of history gath- 
ering, we would soon get a basis for find- 
ing out nearly the true unit costs. 

The requirements of some of the depart- 
ments might include even a space to be 
left blank for the bookkeeper to carry 
forward the totals from one card to an- 





No. 2. 


conversations. 


15 conversations. 





433,108,225,278 


T THE LEFT one telephone is represented. One telephone has 
no service value. There must be at least 2 telephones before 
service can begin. No possible conversations here. 


Here we have a very small exchange with 2 telephones. Service has 
begun. With 2 telephones, 1 conversation is possible, No. 1 talks to 


Our exchange is growing! It has 3 telephones. No. 1 can talk to No. 2, 
No. 1 can talk to No. 3 and No. 2 can talk to No. 3. That’s all. Three 
telephones, 3 conversations. . 


Still growing! Four telephones now. Somebody's selling. With 4 
telephones 6 conversations are possible. 


Growing like a weed! Prospect slip sold No. 5! Five telephones, 10 


Business is GOOD. Another prospect slip added No. 6. Six telephones, 


St. Anne, in the Danville District, has 186 telephones, but if each tele- 


oO 
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other and thus show on the last card filed, 
the amount that department had cost up 
to date. Every postoffice uses the same 
kind of blanks. Why not every Independ- 
ent telephone company as well, with only 
simple variations to suit different geo- 
graphical locations? 

APHORISM: The best way is not 
always the beaten path. 


Possibilities for Conversations as 
Telephones Are Added. 

The first issue of a new monthly sales 
magazine which is being published for the 
employes of the commercial department, 
state area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., ap- 
peared last month. This newest telephone 
family magazine, which is as yet unnamed, 
is devoted to the sale of telephone service 
in the state area of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

On the back cover of the magazine ap- 
pear some sketches and reading matter 
illustrating how conversations multiply 
with the number of telephones connected to 
an exchange. The diagrams and reading 
matter are reproduced on this page and 
form an interesting study in showing how 
rapidly the possibilities for talking grow 
as telephones are added in an exchange 
district. 

In order to get an idea of how closely) 
an article is read and statements accepted, 
several errors were permitted by the 
editor of the new magazine in the reading 
matter. These undoubtedly will be dis- 
covered by TELEPHONY’s readers who 
sharpen their pencils and do some figuring 
on the matter which is reproduced on 
this page. 


Western Electric Issues Stock to 
Finance Construction. 

The directors of the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., have authorized the uance of 
250,000 shares of no-par common stock to 
be offered to stockholders as of record of 
December 1, 1928, in the ratio of one share 
of new stock for each 15 shares held, at 
$40 a share, payable on or before De- 





phone talks to each other one, 17,205 calls will be made. Glencoe, in 
the Evanston District, has 2,332 telephones and 2,717,946 separate con- 
versations are possible. Gary, in the Hammond District, has 12,293 
telephones and 75,552,778 calls will be made if every telephone talks 
to every other one, and in Peoria, the largest of the State Area 
exchanges, there are 24,413 stations and 297,985,078 calls must be made 
if each station talks to every other one. 


cember 31, 1928. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. owns all but a very small fraction of 
the stock of the Western Electric Co. and 
will acquire the additional stock in accord- 
anace with its policy of financing part of 


Number of possible 
conversations if each 
Number of station talks to every 


Es change Telephones 


._ 17,205 
2,717,946 
75,552,778 
297,985,078 


its subsidiaries’ expenditures for construc- 
tion in return for stock. 
Edgar S. Bloom, president of the West- 


This table shows how rapidly the possibilities for talking grow in an exchange as telephones are 
added. The more possibilities which exist the more useful the service is. To make the service 
more useful, more comfortable and more convenient, all of us are selling. 


To find out how many different calls may be made over the telephones in your exchange, multi- 
ply one less than the number of telephones by half the number of telephones. St. Anne has 186 
—one less is 185. 185 times one-half of 186 or 93—=17,205. 


The figures at the top of the page show the possibilities in Chicago. Those of us who like fig- 


uring may figure out how many telephones Chicago has and send your answers to the Editor, 
showing how you solved the problem. 


ern Electric Co., said that with the issu- 
ance of the new stock there would be out- 
standing 4,000,000 shares of no-par common 
stock, and that the $10,000,000 which will 
be used to provide additional manufactur 
ing capacity at the Hawthorne Works, Chi- 
cago, and at the Kearney Works, between 
Jersey City and Newark, N. J., and partly 
to defray the cost of the new plant to be 
erected during 1929 at Point Breeze, Balti- 
more, Md. 











An Interesting Presentation of the Possibilities for Talking as Telephones Are Added to 
an Exchange, Given in New Sales Magazine of Commercial Department, State Area, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Revenue Development Campaign 
of Lincoln, Neb., Company. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., from October 8 to 13 car- 
ried out a well-planned and most success- 
ful revenue development campaign that 
engrossed the energies of a large number 

of its officers and employes. 

Four main objectives were set: To in- 
crease the revenue produced from every 
medium of revenue production known to 
the company; to place in service all idle 
plant equipment; to more _ thoroughly 
saturate the territory with every kind of 
telephone equipment, and at the same time 
to give the public full information about 
all types of such equipment and services. 

The methods followed will interest other 
telephone companies because all are inter- 
ested in added revenues. The campaign 
covered but one week because it was 
thought best to take as little time as neces- 
sary from other matters to conduct the 
campaign. This thorough 
preparation so that when the starting gun 
was discharged, everybody could make his 
or her start. 

The exchanges were divided into nine 
groups, the largest exchanges in the first 
one, the next three in group No. 2, the 
next five in No. 3, and so on down the 
line. Each was given its quota of sales 
units, with a stipulated unit value, a state- 
ment of the monthly revenue to be pro- 
duced and the number of points thereby 
won. In arriving at a unit of sales for 
each exchange it was decided to fix 2 per 
cent of the total stations as of October 1. 

In order to arrive at a fair average 
rental value per exchange of each contract 


necessitated 


sold, the total rental revenue of the ex- 
change was divided by a number repre- 
senting the number of stations. This aver- 
age rental value was taken as the basis of 
the average value of each sale made during 
the campaign, regardless of the item sold 
or the rental value per month of the item, 
the average figure applying in each case. 
By this means each exchange, regardless 
of size, was placed on the same basis of 
sales units and sales credits in points. 
The company cooperated also to the 
extent of using special newspaper adver- 
tisements during the campaign to get the 
interest of the public aroused and to sup- 
port the sales efforts of the employes. 
Forms for reports on daily progress were 
provided each exchange manager to cover 
the progress of events in his exchange, and 
also for the district to the headquarters 
office in each district every manager made 
a report every morning after the start. 
These were in turn sent to the general 
‘ffice, which prepared daily and telephoned 
to the district office before noon a com- 


plete record of sales and points credited 
to each exchange. 

A prize was offered to the exchange in 
each group compiling the highest number 
of points. The prize, in turn, was given 
by the exchange to the employe in that ex- 
change, regardless of department, on the 
basis of points credited. No record was 
kept of the number of contacts made, the 
main idea being that the sales results 
would speak for themselves. 

A prize was also given to the district 
credited with the highest number of points 
under the plan. This prize is to be kept 
in the district office to be used during 
coming campaigns, it being ruled that be- 
fore a district may retain it, the prize 
must be won three successive times. 

Organization meetings were held previ- 
ous to the campaign start, so that every 





its benefits for all time to come while the 
employes are in the company employ. 

The commercial department and super- 
intendents of the Lincoln company with 
W. E. Bell, commercial superintendent, as 
host, entertained the winners on Thursday, 
October 22, in Lincoln. 

In the afternoon the winners, who were 
given the trip to Lincoln, were shown 
about the Capital City. A 7 o’clock ban- 
quet at the Hotel Cornhusker was served 
and at this time certificates of merit and 
lifetime pen and pencil sets were awarded 
as prizes. Following the banquet the party 
went to the Lincoln Theater. 

The winners appearing in the group 
photograph on this page, left to right, 
standing, are: Paul Hedrick, 
winner in group No. 6, who made 30 out 
of 54 total sales at 


Syracuse, 


Syracuse; George 


Group of Employes of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., Who Were 
Winners in Recent Revenue Development Campaign. 


employe knew thoroughly the plans and the 
objects sought. This was very effective, 
several exchanges reporting their full 
quota for the week before the first day 
had ended, and others following suit on 
the second and third days. This did not 
mean any halt in their activities, but 
merely encouraged them to greater effort. 
The sales of equipment covered the entire 
range, but many sales were made of the 
cradle or monophone type of receiver. 
The commercial department headed up 
the campaign, as getting revenue is its 
chief business, but the entire personnel was 
sold on the idea that while the commercial 
end is responsible for revenue production, 
the best results can be obtained only when 
all department employes find by experience 
that they can sell equipment and services 
as well as the employes of the commercial 
department. This idea, once sold, carries 
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Jones, Hebron manager, winner in group 
No. 5, who made 43 out of 59 total sales; 
John Spady, Hastings, whose 72 sales at 
Hastings made him winner in group No. 4; 
Mrs. Maude Davis, Filley, winner in group 
No. 9, who made nine sales in that small 
exchange; and Lillian Harper, Adams, 
winner in group No. 7, whose 51 sales 
were 93 per cent of the total made at 
Adams. 

Those seated are Kathryn Culley, group 
No. 4 winner, who made 31 sales out of 39 
at Superior; F. E. Behm, district manager, 
Lincoln district, whose district won the sil- 
ver loving cup awarded to the district 
having the highest percentage of sales 
based on the quota. (This cup must be 
won three times in succession before it 
becomes the permanent possession of any 
district.) Next to Mr. Behm is Irene 
Swan, who made 16 sales at David City 
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in group No. 3; and Edith Hurst, Octavia, 
who won the prize in group No. 8 with 
nine sales. 

Fred Johnson, Nebraska City, who won 
first prize in group No. 2 with 40 sales, 
is not in the photograph. 

The quota for the entire territory was 
1,560 sales, and the total sales made were 
2,691. The first day’s sales amounted to 
531, which shows that the campaign was 
off with a flying start. 

“The annual revenue development cam- 
paign which the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. held this year,” says Publicity 
Director C. W. Motter, “was very success- 
ful, and it was undoubtedly due to the un- 
tiring efforts of all employes, of whom 
these nine in the photograph are repre- 
sentative.” 


The Telephone Central Office 


Dynamo—The Machine. 
By Joun A. BrACKEN. 

For the purpose of charging the large 
storage batteries used to furnish a source 
of centralized electrical energy in the 
operation of a telephone system, a machine 
called a direct current dynamo is used. 

Dynamos may be classified in various 
ways: First with reference to the electric 
currents produced; second, with reference 
to the number of field poles employed, as 
two-pole, four-pole, or multi-pole; and 
third, with reference to field winding, as 
series-wound, compound-wound, and shunt- 
wound. 

Shunt dynamos are used to charge cen- 
tral office batteries almost exclusively be- 
cause it is known that with these ma- 
chines it is possible to vary the voltage 
between certain limits. 

The term, “shunt,” refers to the dynamo 
having its magnetic field winding connect- 
ed across the armature leads or brush 
connections. In this type of dynamo the 
field coils are of comparatively high resist- 
ance as compared with the armature. The 
field ampere-turns of a shunt dynamo are 
the product of a very small current and 
many turns of wire, so that little of the 
electric current produced will be employed 
for their excitation. 

To permit regulation of the voltage of 
the shunt dynamo, and consequently the 
current sent through the battery during the 
charging process, the current in the shunt 
field winding must be under control. This 
is accomplished by inserting a_ variable 
resistance, known as a field rheostat, in 
series with the shunt winding. 

Decreasing the resistance in this rheostat, 
increases the current around the field coils, 
thereby increasing the ampere-turns, the 
number of lines of magnetic force cut by 
the armature and induced voltage in the 
armature winding. Inserting resistance in 
the rheostat lowers the voltage available a+ 
the brushes. 

Series and compound dynamos are prac- 
tically never used for charging batteries. 
With the series dynamo the voltage in- 
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creases with the current generated. Hence, 
if by any means, say by a resistance in- 
serted in the circuit instead of the battery, 
such a voltage is obtained at the dynamo 
as to get a certain current in the battery; 
then, on switching on the latter the E. M. F. 
of the battery will increase. 

The result will be the difference between 
the E. M. F. of the dynamo and the back 
E. M. F. of the battery, and hence the cur- 
rent will decrease. Due to this smaller 
current, the E. M. F. of the series dynamo 
will now fall, and it might then happen 
that a current will flow back from the 
battery to the dynamo and reverse its 
polarity. 

Compound dynamos are, for similar rea- 
also very unsuitable for directly 
charging central office batteries. If, how- 
ever, the voltage of the compound dynamo 
be higher than the maximum voltage of 
the cells, then with such a generator the 
cells may be charged by using suitable 
series resistance. In this case the dynamo 
voltage will not fall so low that a current 
will be sent back from the battery through 
the resistance to the machine. 

These disadvantages of the series and 
compound dynamos are not to be found in 
the shunt dynamo, owing to the following: 
With decreasing current its voltage in- 
creases, and it can, therefore, hardly hap- 
pen that its voltage would fall below that 
of the battery. Even if this should occur, 
for instance, through the dynamo driving 
motor, or other source of driving power, 
running more slowly, a current would flow 
from the battery into the generator in an 
opposite direction through the armature 
only. 

The field magnet coils are in this case 
traversed by a current flowing in the same 
direction as before, the only difference 
being that the current comes from the bat- 
tery instead of from the armature. Thus 
the polarity of the magnets is not reversed, 
and the reversal of the current does not 
cause any following injurious effect, as it 
would do with compound 
dynamos. 


sons, 


series or 


A general classification of the charging 
dynamo parts may be made as follows: 

(1) Armature core. 

(2) Armature winding. 

(3) Commutator 

(4) Brushes and brush holders. 

(5) Magnetic field frame. 

(6) Field winding. 

These will be taken up 
subsequent notes. 


separately 


“The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Country,” an Employes’ Book. 
During the past five years, The Trans- 

mitter, the monthly magazine of the em- 

ployes of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D, C., has pub- 
lished a series of articles describing the 
various parts of the territory served by the 
company. 
ten by 


Many of the articles were writ- 


Oliver Martin, editor of “The 


Vol. 95. No. 24. 


Transmitter,” and the others were edited 
by him. 

In response to many requests of com- 
pany employes and officials it was de- 
cided to publish these articles in book form. 
It was found, however, that many changes 
would made, so the entire 
series was practically rewritten, leaving 
out much of the detail and statistics and 
adding information not available for the 
original articles. 

The book as thus revised and condensed 
by Oliver Martin bears the title, “The 
Chesapeake and Potomac Country.” It con- 
tains 312 pages and 62 pen and ink illus- 
trations by Eustace Florance. It is not 
sold to the public, but employes of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone were 
given opportunity to purchase the book at 
a nominal price. 

The title of the book is a happy selec- 
tion. Every major unit of the territory 
served by the company—Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia—is touched by the waters of 
either the Potomac river or the 
peake bay. 

The book is a particularly interesting 


have to be 


Chesa- 


one, for it gives an excellent picture of 
the history, development and growth of 
cities and sections located in a part of our 
country which is rich in 
and full of present-day interest. 

Mr. Martin has done a fine piece of 
work and employes of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. are fortunate to 
have available to them such a well-written, 
interesting book, full of carefully-selected 
and accurate information concerning the 
territory with which they should be most 
familiar. The final chapter deals with the 
development of the telephone in the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac country—a fitting con- 
clusion for such an excellent volume. 


historic events 


Mississippi Telephone Man Swims 
Flood Waters to Clear Trouble. 


During the high water this year in 
Mississippi, in order to prevent interrup- 
tion of service on the toll line between 
Hattiesburg and Mobile, C. W. Moore, 
prorate manager at Lucedale, Miss., swam 
through the raging waters and succeeded 
in maintaining service. 

At the point on the state line of Missis- 
sipi and Alabama, known as Dog River, 
the railroad bridge of the G. M. & N. 
Railroad had lost a span and the public 
highway had lost a section of the bridge. 
Immediately there was trouble on the tele- 
phone line and Mr. 
clear it. 

Reaching Dog River, he found one of 
the poles had washed out of the 
ground and was floating in 35 feet of water. 


Moore set out to 


been 


So Mr. Moore, procuring a good rope 
which he secured around his waist, swam 
out through the strong current to the pole, 
where he untied the wires from the cross- 
arms. The then 
water and service was maintained. 


wires rose above the 
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A Message to 








phone directory of 4,000 copies, this business has forged ahead 

steadily until it is now selling the advertising in telephone di- 
rectories covering over 1,000 cities and towns in twenty States, 
with a combined circulation in excess of 1,000,000 copies per issue, 
and new territory is being added constantly. 


G rivoe si in Marion, Indiana, in 1910, with a single tele- 


There is one principal reason for this record of growth. It is 
because we have furnished our customers, the Telephone Companies 
and the advertisers, a valuable and necessary service on a basis both 
profitable and satisfactory to them. We have proved to Telephone 
Companies that the selling of telephone directory advertising is a 
business separate and distinct from the telephone business, and that 
our organization specializing in this one line can obtain far greater 
results than is possible from members of telephone organizations 
whose training has been along other lines. 


Selling telephone directory advertising requires Salesmansnip, 
because there are many other forms of good advertising available to 
business men, and in this respect it differs from the selling of tele- 
phone service, which is now non-competitive in all but a very few 
cities. We have an organization of salesmen who are experts in 
every branch of directory work, and who also know how to deal with 
the public, the subscribers of the Telephone Companies, in a manner 
which improves and builds up public relations. We consider this a 
most necessary and vital part of our service to Telephone Com- 
panies, and it includes careful attention to complaints of all kinds 
from subscribers, regardless of whether or not advertising space is 
contracted for. 


Telephone Executives — 





over 


1,000,000 


Copies per 
Issue ~ 





Chart showing 
growth of business 
since it was estab- 
lished in 1910. 


Figures at top of 721,000 
lines indicate num- 
ber of directories 
printed per issue. 


L. M. BERRY & CO. 


Telephone Directory 
Advertising 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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We pledge to our present and future customers our best efforts to maintain our service at the highest 


possible standard, always seeking for further improvement. 


If you have never used our organization to sell your Directory Advertising, try it starting: with your 
next issue. Before we accept your directory work we will guarantee either to make or to save you 


money. Could any offer be fairer than this? 


L. M. BERRY 





& CO. 


Telephone Directory Advertising 
Main Office: Keith Building, DAYTON, OH1O—Telephone Garfield 1670 


PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER ERIE 
135 S. Second St. 59 Stone St. 








When writing to L. M. Berry & Co., 





please mention TELEPHONY. 


FORT WAYNE BRISTOL (TENN.) 


212 Hayes Bldg. 212 Guaranty Bldg. 1007 7th Ave. 











With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





“Telephony” Ads Brings Inquiries 
from Canada to Cuba. 

Records the United Trust Co. at 
Abilene, Kans., show that as a result of 
regular advertising in TELEPHONY during 
the last two years, inquiries have been 
received from telephone companies in all 
parts of the United States, Canada and 
Cuba. 

The introductory remarks of a new 
United Trust Co. folder entitled “A Com- 
plete Service” give full credit to TELEPHONY 
advertising for the 


of 


widespread interest 





provided with exceptionally fine entertain- 
meent, inasmuch as there are no obstruc- 
tions to shield the radio waves, and in sail- 
ing vessels there is none of the electrical 
disturbance which often makes reception 
difficult for the city dweller. The Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co. has made 
a great many such marine installations. 


One of the newest is that which has 
been made in the 68-foot yacht of Walter 
Todd, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Todd is 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Todd Co., of Rochester, known the world 


over as manufacturers of Todd 

















Typical 
Before and After Work by Engineering Branch 
of Public Utilities Department, United Trust Co., 

Abilene, Kans. 


Views of an Actual 


which Independent telephone companies 
have shown in the various services offered 
by the trust company. These services in- 
clude management, engineering, accounting, 
financing, operation, publicity and legal. 
Founders of the United Trust Co. are, 
in most instances, men interested primarily 


in public utilities. From their 





Construction Job 


protectographs and safety check 
paper. The yacht has accommo- 
dations for ten people, a crew of 
three and seven passengers. 

The Onaire II, as the yacht has 
been christened, is equipped with 
a Stromberg-Carlson No. 633 re- 
ceiver and phonograph equipment 
from the Stromberg-Carlson No. 
744 instrument, in order that both 
radio and record reproduction may 
be had. 





Space, of course, is always lim- 
ited in a yacht, and everything 
must be made immovable in order 
that rough weather will not dis- 
turb the interior of the cabin. 
Consequently. the receiving set was 
built into the wall cf the cabin, as 
the illustration. The 
loudspeaker is mounted with its 
face downward from the ceiling. 


shown in 


The phonograph equipment is built into 
another corner of the cabin, the wire from 
the magnetic pick-up running beneath the 
floor to the receiving set to give phono- 
graph records electrical reproduction. 

The receiving set is battery operated, 
and runs off the yacht’s power plant. Being 




















The 68-Foot Yacht, Onaire 
ter, N. Y¥., Which Is Provided with Strom- 


ll., of Roches- 


berg-Carlson Radio Receiver. The Antenna 

Is in the Hollow Main Mast. 
a sailing vessel, there is no motor noise to 
disturb radio reception, while the yacht is 
in motion. There are two keys on the 
radio, one connecting it with the phono- 
graph and the other cutting in a loud- 
speaker, located on deck. 

A rather ingenious antenna arrangement 
has been made. The ordinary horizontal 
antenna, or one strung from the tops of 
the mast would be impracticable, inasmuch 
as sails are raised and lowered, and the 
wind causes the spars to sway back and 
forth. Consequently the aerial wire was 
run up through the center of the main 
spar. This spar, being hollow for the 
passage of ropes to the mast head, allows 
an ideal vertical antenna to be had. 


“Wonder What the Pickpocket 
Got?” Ask George Rodormer. 


“Who would have thought it?” said 
George W. Rodormer, of the Reliable 
Electric Co., Chicago, the other day. 


“After traveling all over this 





experience extending over a 
period of more than 30 years 


in operating, developing and 
managing Independent _ tele- 


phone companies, they are in a 
position to know the needs of 
the Independent utility operator 
and what remedy to apply in 
specific cases. 





Stromberg-Carlson Radio 


Installation on Yacht. 

Inasmuch as a yacht is a 
the water, it is not 
understand how the 
radio receiver has enjoyed an 
ever-increasing popularity as a 
part of yacht furnishings. Boats 
that are large enough to erect 
a good antenna, as a rule, are 


home 
hard 


on 


to 





| 


Stromberg-Carlson Receiver Built in Wall of Yacht Cabin with 


Loudspeaker in Ceiling. 
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country and Canada for over 
28 had my _ pocket 


picked in my own home town.” 


years, | 


Mr. Rodormer then explained 
that a magnificent new movie 
theater seating 1,600 persons, 
had been opened in Park Ridge. 
He went to it on the first night, 
and found outside of it 3,000 
of his fellow townspeople, plus 
some from Chicago, all deter- 
mined to get into the building. 
Although Mr. Rodormer had 
on a long overcoat which was 
completely buttoned, the con- 
tents one of his trousers 
were completely re- 
moved without his having any 
knowledge of it. This doesn’t 
seem possible, but George 


of 
pockets 





4 ‘vy — se we 6 
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IEMEN 


TELEPHONES 


Established in 1858 
in modest premises in 
Westminster, the firm 
transferred its Works 
in 1863 to Woolwich, 
where they have 
steadily grown until 
y»y» they now cover an 

area of over 27 acres. 


The high quality of 


this Company’s prod- ts 
ucts, established many 
years ago, is fully Rte 


maintained today. 

















ae | 











The Woolwich Works of 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd. 






CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE SUPPLY AND ERECTION OF 


COMPLETE EXCHANGES 


— AUTOMATIC AND MANUAL — 


for 


Public and Private Service 
in all parts cf the world 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & €0., LTD. 


WOOLWICH, S. E., 18, ENGLAND 


Representation Abroad: Winnipeg, Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, Khartoum, Cape Town, Johannesburg, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, Wellington, Auckland, Tokyo, Tientsin, Harbin (Manchuria), Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Ipoh (Perak F. M. S.), Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Penang, Bangkok, The Hague. 











When writing to Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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vouches for it as a fact—and his word 
is generally accepted as good. 

“It was a lucky thing for me,” said he 
in telling about it, 
picked at night rather than in the morn- 
ing, for it was nearly empty at that time 


and the thief did not get much.” 


“that my pocket was 


Highway Trailer Issues Catalog of 
Earth-Boring Equipment. 

The Highway Trailer Co., 
Wis., has just issued a new catalog de- 
scribing the Highway earth-boring equip- 
This the 
earth-boring and 
with truck and tractor mounted. 
the instructive and informa- 


Edgerton, 


ment. catalog describes only 


units shows operation 

Because of 
tive matter it contains this catalog should 
be in the files of those interested in labor- 
saving devices and those who are doing 
construction work. 

Write the public utilities division of the 
Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., for 
_a copy of it. 

Appointed Advertising Manager of 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Albert N. Dingee as adver- 
tising manager to succeed the late Alfred 
B. Kreitzburg. Mr. 
the sales department of the company for 


Dingee has been in 


the past 18 years. 

Since 1920 he has been closely associated 
with the vice-president-sales manager, and 
in that capacity has been in active contact 
the 
but with the company’s large selling or- 


not only with office he now assumes 


ganization as well. He, therefore, brings 
to the position a wealth of experience that 
particularly him to handle his 
company's advertising problems and_poli- 


qualifies 


cies. 


Keystone Exhibit at Philadelphia 
Show Draws Large Attendance. 
‘Beginning on November 17, and con- 
tinuing until the 24th, the Philadelphia elec- 
was held in the Com- 
Philadelphia. The 


was sponsored and managed by the 


tric and radio show 
mercial Museum at 
show 
Electric Club of Philadelphia, a non-profit 
industry organization devoted to promot- 
ing interest in and use of electricity in its 
many applications. It drew a total attend- 
ance of 146,320 persons. 

As one of the largest participants, the 
keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia 
had an extensive and interesting exhibit, 
which attracted a great deal of attention 
The Keystone 
company is one of the largest Independent 
the United 


States using the Strowger automatic tele- 


and favorable comment. 


telephone organizations in 
phone equipment. 

While owning and operating exchanges 
in other cities and towns besides Philadel- 
phia, the largest number of its telephones 
are located in the business district of that 


TELEPHONY 


city, where the speed and accuracy of the 
automatic service it offers has been a big 
factor in its securing the larze amount of 
business which it controls. The slogan, 
“When the Keystone rings,’ it’s a Bust 
call,” 
throughout the city. 

The Keystone exhibit included a Key- 
P-A-X ex- 


for the 


ness has been used extensively 


stone (private automatic 
factories, offices, 


This exhibition set 


change ) use of 
schools, hospitals, etc. 
was connected to give automatic telephone 
service to some 20 of the other exhibitors. 
An additional feature of the telephone ex- 
hibit attendant’s with a 
girl in charge for the purpose of furnish- 


was an cabinet 


ing special supervisory and informational 


service. Thus the board was in continu- 


a a 


View of Exhibit of Keystcne Telephone Co. 


Vol. 95. No. 24. 
was rated as one of the best at the show. 


It was crowded continually with inter- 
ested executives, assistants, operators, and 
other employes of industrial and 


cial organizations of Philadelphia and else- 


finan- 


where. 
Paragraphs. 
Joun W. Correy, president of the Cof 
fey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
reports that he is “coming back strong” 
after a Rochester, 
Minn. Indian 
apolis and hopes to be 100 per cent in a 
short time. 
SuTtLeE EouipMENT Co., 


recent operation at 


He is now at his home in 


Lawrenceville, 
Ill., received a request recently from the 
telephone company at Amoy, China, for its 





at Recent Electric and Radio Show in 


Philadelphia, Pa., which Attracted Great and Interested Attention. 


ous operation under actual working condi- 
tions, and gave spectators an excellent idea 
of how telephone calls are completed by 
means of the automatic apparatus, which 
is in such wide use for both public and 
private telephone exchanges. 

ixhibits of the Strowger fire alarm sys- 
the Tele-Chec 
shown. The latter 
matic system designed for the rapid and 


tem and Strowger system 


were also is an auto- 
accurate transmission of numbers or codes. 
Designed primarily for use in theaters for 
transmission of ushers 
has also 
efficient 
checking 


signals between 
and floor directors, the Tele-Chec 
been found useful in maintaining 
operation in public garages, 
rooms, and similar places. 


All of this 


operation, so that 


apparatus was set up for 
interested could 
operate the dials and see exactly the opera- 
tion of the complete mechanism. The now 
familiar hand-set type telephone, known in 


Philadelphia as the “Keystone executive 


those 


telephone,” was shown in various finishes 
and colors, and aroused considerable com- 
ment and interest. 

Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago, col- 
iaborated with the Keystone company in 
furnishing material for the exhibit, which 


“Suttle Salesman,” which the Suttle com 
pany believes, is a direct result of its ad 
vertising in TELEPHONY. 

Bett Lumper & PoLe Co., 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is the name 
under which the Bell 
known. 


Security 
Lumber Co. is now 


Radio-Telephony to Supplement 
Wires in British Columbia. 
Plans are under way, according to U. S. 
Jabbitt, Van 
couver, Can., for the formation of a com 


Trade Commissioner FE. G. 


pany to give long distance telephone serv- 
ice, by means of radio-telephony, to out 
lying districts of the province of British 
Columbia not reached by telephone wires 
because of physical difficulties and lack of 
sufficient business. 
Under its charter the British Columbia 
Telephone Co. has no power to go int 
the radio-telephone business, but as_ this 
appears to offer the only practical method 
of giving service to many isolated points. 
it is proposed to form a new company. Th 
name of the proposed company will be th« 
Provincial Telephone Co., and a chart 
will be sought at the next session of the 


provincial legislature. 
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— the 
heart of it 


T has been said “that the power plant 
can be termed the ‘heart’ of any mod- 
ern telephone system, for should it fail 
every telephone in the entire exchange 


would immediately cease to function.” 


And asa part of the guarantee of power, 
a good battery is an absolute necessity. 
| niversal Telephone Batteries are built 
to meet the test of telephone requirements. 
They give longer life and better service. 
Write today for complete information 


on Universal Telephone Batteries. 





UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3408 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








Universal Batteries 


Batteries for Every Purse and Purpose 


AUTOMOBILE - RADIO + FARM LIGHT 


Parts for all makes of Batteries 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


When writing to The Universal Battery Co., please mention TELEPHONY 





What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 






missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


California Commission Declares 
for 7 Per Cent Return. 

In one of the most important and pre- 
cedential decisions rendered by it since 
the World War, the California Railroad 
Commission, on December 5, found unani- 
mously that a rate of return of 7 per cent 
per annum on the capital invested, in the 
case of a stable and established utility like 
the Southern Counties Gas Co. is reason- 
able, instead of allowing a return of 7% 
or 8 per cent, as heretofore. This action 
was taken in fixing the rates for service 
of natural gas in Ventura City and county 
by that utility. 

The decision is of widespread impor- 
tance by reason of marking a precedent in 
favor of a 7 per cent rate of return on 
the capital invested by a public utility, in 
view of the “marked decline in the cost 
of money” during the last few years. The 
commission held that with the lower rate 
of return it would be possible for the util- 
ity to obtain the needed capital to function 
properly. 

Reviewing the company’s operations 
under the old rates the commission makes 
the following statement on the subject of 
rate of return in its decision: 

“Evidence introduced shows that the rate 
of return in the Ventura district for 
the 1927 operations was in excess of 12 
per cent. The probable revenue under pres- 
ent rates and rate base, operating expenses, 
etc., found reasonable indicates that the 
rate of return would, if present rates were 
left undisturbed, be slightly in excess of 
10 per cent for 1928. 

The continuation of a rate structure 
which will yield such a return is clearly 
unwarranted. Rates which will result in a 
return of 7 per cent upon the capital in- 
vested are adequate for the proper func- 
tioning of this utility and, in view of the 
marked decline in cost of money during 
the past few years, such a return is fair 
and reasonable.” 


Data Presented by Commission 
Engineer in San Francisco Case. 
The- following data was presented by 

A. B. Fry, telephone and telegraph engi- 

nees of the California Railroad Commis- 

sion, in the commission’s hearing on the 
application of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graphic Co. for an increase in rates for its 

San Francisco and East Bay exchanges: 
“Telephone exchanges in California vary 

greatly in size and importance. As of De- 

cember 31, 1927, some small Pacific ex- 
changes had as few as three or four con- 


nected telephone stations, while the num- 
ber in the East Bay exchange was 114,504. 





San Francisco exchange 237,942, total San 
Francisco and East Bay exchanges was 
352,446, and the Los Angeles exchange 
of the Southern California Telephone Co. 
had 333,971 stations. 

The areas of these exchanges vary from 
some 814 acres (600 feet square) to 60.4 
square miles (56.5 square miles proposed) 
for San Francisco, 133 square miles (120.9 
square miles proposed) for the East Bay 
exchange and about 210 square miles for 
Los Angeles. 

There were some 437 Pacific exchanges 
in California as of December, 1927, and 
25 controlled company exchanges. 

Independent exchanges in California, 
numbering approximately 171, had some 
119,585 connected telephone stations. 

The Pacific system in California had 
about 1,008,782 company and 21,094 serv- 
ice stations, a total of 1,029,876 stations 
using Pacific system exchange service in 
California. The controlled companies had 
42,328 company and 1,068 service stations, 
a total of 43,396. 

Independent exchanges in California had 
from a half-dozen stations to about 26,000 
for the Long Beach exchange of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. 

Pacific toll revenue is spread over or 
prorated to the many Pacific exchanges 
and toll commissions are paid to the Inde- 
pendent companies. In this proceeding we 
are dealing with two of the 437 Pacific, 
or of the 462 system exchanges in Cali- 
fornia.” 


Personal Injury Judgment Re- 
versed by State Supreme Court. 
Where a telephone operator sued for 

personal injury sustained at the switch- 

board and the company contended that the 
plaintiff could not sue because the com- 
pany had elected to come under the work- 
man’s compensation act, the instruction 
given the jury by the lower court as to 
places of posting, notices of such election, 
was held erroneous and the judgment for 
the plaintiff reversed. McVey v. Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 

Virginia (W. V. S. C. App. November, 

1928). 

This was an action by a telephone opera- 
tor for personal injuries received while 
operating a switchboard of the defendant 
company. The company contended that the 
plaintiff could not sue because it had 
elected to take the benefit of the work- 
man’s compensation act and had in all 
respects conformed thereto, and had posted 
and maintained in conspicuous places at 
its place of business and in the building 
where the plaintiff was employed, printed 
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notices on its election to pay for injuries 
under the act. The plaintiff contended that 
the notices were not posted in conspicuous 
places as required by the act. Judgment 
entered on the jury’s verdict was reversed. 

The syllabus of the West Virginia 
Supreme Court was as follows: 

“The posting of typewritten or printed 
notices by an employer in conspicuous 
places about his place or places of business 
stating that he has elected to comply with 
the workman’s compensation act as pre- 
scribed in section 23, chapter 15P, code, 
should be liberally construed as to the con- 
spicuousness of the places where posted, in 
order to effect the beneficent purposes of 
the act. 

An instruction which tells the jury, in 
substance, that such notices should be 
posted and kept posted about the employer’s 
place of business where the employe is at 
work, open to view, unobstructed and 
easily seen, as well as while going to and 
from the employment, is erroneous.” 


Company Not Liable for Damages 
Caused by Falling Pole. 


In a decision entered October 23, the 
Superior Court of the Province of Que- 
bec, at Montreal, Can., in the case 
brought by Charbonneau et al. against 
Piorier, Landry and the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, held the telephone com- 
pany not liable for injury to the plaintiff 
caused by a falling pole, which was partly 
rotten. It was struck by a vehicle drawn 
by frightened horses, and broken off. 

The plaintiff alleged that she was com- 
ing out of church after a funeral service 
and that the horses on the hearse became 
frightened and struck a telephone pole. 
The pole, which carried no wires, was 
rotten and fell, striking the plaintiff, who 
alleged that the company was negligent in 
leaving such a pole in position. She sued 
the telephone company and the undertak- 
ers, who had provided the horses. 

The company alleged that the pole was 
one of a line which had been lawfully 
erected by it under its statutory powers 
and prior to the building of the sidewalk 
and church, and that the pole was still 
in proper condition. 

The court found that the line of poles 
had been lawfully erected; that the wires 
on the pole had been removed just a 
few days previously to the accident and 
that an employe had to climb the pole 
from 20 to 30 feet and in so doing had 
thrown his weight out, “which was a good 
test as to the solidity of said pole.” The 
determining cause of the accident was the 
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The U.S. A. 1s only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 
coach succeeded in crossing the con- 
tinent in about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay from 
New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a matter 
of minutes. And these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities. For example, during 1929 it 
will add to its lines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
new permalloy loading coils for correcting 
and maintaining the speeding voice -currents. 

Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
cable, $40,000,000 worth, will be added to 
the System to protect against storms and 
other slowing up influences. 





““THe TELEPHONE BooKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION’ 


When writing to American Telephone and Telegraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 


In the last five years 350 major 
improvements, as well as thousands 
of others whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in 95 per cent of toll and 
long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
terially reduced. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect are but 
the foundation for the future’s greater service. 


> 
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AINTAINING the 
finest service pos- 
sible is but the 


every day duty of a tele- 
phone company in carry- 
ing out its contract with 
the public. 

“Keeping faith’ simply 
means “use good judg- 


ment in the selection of 


‘ your equipment.” 


STORM KING batteries 


have developed a new 


insulating material, 
more highly absorbent 
than any other, which 


will retain the chemical 


solution much longer 
than anything so far de- 
The 


the longest service life 


veloped. result is 
ever developed in a tele- 
phone battery and this 
in turn means substan- 
tial savings to telephone 
companies in cutting 
down renewal costs to a 


new low point. 


Manufactured by 


GENERAL DRY 
BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Distributors: 





A. J. Johnson Elec. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. S. Nott Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Suttle Equipment Co., Lawrenceville, Ill. 
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striking of the pole by the hearse when 
the horses became frightened, the court 
found. 

In the circumstances, no fault could be 
attributed to the telephone company, and 
the court therefore dismissed the action 
but gave 
judgment of $250 against the undertakers. 


as to the telephone company, 








Tax Valuations Urged As Factor 
in Indiana Rate Making. 

Public utility interests in Indiana have 
another worry staring them in the face for 
the coming session of the Indiana legisla- 
ture. Frank Singleton of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission, has just announeed 
that he will urge passage of a law by the 
1929 legislature which will make tax valu- 
ations of utility properties recognized as 
prima facie evidence of between 75 and 80 
per cent of actual value for rate-making 
purposes. 

Utilities now stress before the commis- 
sion the importance of replacement new 
as the only evidence of value in making 
rates. Commissioner Singleton took a rap 
at this theory recently. He cited nine 
things which he considered important in 
arriving at fair value of utility property 
for rate-making purposes. Amceng them 
which is a new 

Should the law 
pass as he proposes, this factor will take 
on great importance. 


tax valuation, 
worry to utility interests. 


was the 


“I have heard it advocated that a law 
be passed to make tax valuation the basis 
for rates,” he said, in explaining the pro- 
posal. “I do not believe that such a law 
would be upheld by the courts, even if it 
could be passed. My proposal to make 
the tax valuation represent at least 75 per 
cent or 80 per cent would be more likely 
of both passage and court approval. 

“Fair value should be fair to the utility 
fair to the 
utility’s patrons as a basis upon which they 
must pay the rates prescribed.” 

Evidences of fair value as listed by Mr. 
Singleton in his statement are as follows, 
in the 


as a basis of return, and as 


order of their importance in his 
judgment: 

1. Estimated cost of reproduction, new. 
less actual depreciation, plus going concern 
value and working capital. 

2. Historic cost as shown by utility’s 
books, adjusted. 

3. Fair value, as indicated by appraisal 
for purposes of taxation by taxing au- 
thorities. 

4. Price paid 
common stocks representing the property, 
by its owners within a reasonable period 
of time of inquiry. 
utility 
purpose, plus net addi- 
tions and betterments, adjusted at the time 


5. Previous valuation of the 


property for any 
of inquiry to the trend of prices at such 
time and for a reasonable period imme- 
diately preceding. 

6. Expected trend of prices for a rea- 
sonable period in the future. 


for utility property, or- 
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7. Value to patrons of the service ren- 
dered and which will be rendered. 
8. Cost of 
reasonable 


service, plus a 
fair value. 
taken from the 
depreciation reserve and invested in the 
utility property. 


rendering 
return of the 


9. Amount of money 


While no statement has been made by 
other members of the 
believed that 


commission, it is 
will concur 
with Mr. Singleton in any effort to make 
the tax utilities within the 
state a partial basis, at least, for fixing 
the valuation 


most of them 


valuation of 


for rate making purposes. 
The present commission in the last few 
months has been rather reticent about ad- 
vancing rates and has announced at dif- 
ferent times that the members were op- 
posed to a continuous increase in rates, 
which they claimed to have been the rule. 


Bloomfield, Neb., Agrees to Rate 


Increases; New Ownership. 

J. T. Coffey, the new owner of the 
Bloomfield Telephone Co. in northeastern 
Nebraska, has tamed the hearts of fire of 
the recalcitrant telephone users in that sec- 
tion, and has secured the signatures of 80 
per cent of his subscribers to a rate in- 
crease. 

Bloomfield was once owned by the Union 
Telephone Co., of Wausa, but after the 
company had rebuilt the exchange and 
asked for a modest increase in rates, hot- 
heads organized a strike that lasted for 
months, and which was finally won by the 
subscribers. 

The Union sold to two 
men, one of them its manager, who sought 
for several years to give service at the old 
rates, on the reinstallation of which most 
of his back. The 
owners were unable to make any profit out 
of the and able to take 
care of depreciation properly. Some six 
months ago they sold out to Mr. Coffey, 
and he has been spending considerable time 
and money reconstructing the 
bettering the service. 


company local 


subscribers came new 


rates, were not 


lines and 

In discussing the matter of a rate in- 
crease with Chairman Randall of the com- 
mission, he [ 


advised that in view of 


the temper of the community on the previ- 


was 


ous occasion and also as a matter of good 
business policy, he should first seek to sell 
the idea of better rates for better service. 
He has been successful in this, and is pre- 
paring to ask for the necessary schedules. 


Commission Annuls Former Order 
Granting Increased Rates. 
The Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in an order issued December 
4, annulled its order made May 24, 1928, 
granting an increase in rates to the N« 
Richland Telephone Co., operating ex- 
New Richland and Waldort, 
and denied the petition of the New Rich- 
land company for an increase in rates. 


Minnesota 


chanzes at 
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THE SUPER FREQUENCY CHANGER 


For All Telephone Ringing Purposes in Any 
Capacity from a P. B. X. to the Largest Central Office 


Directly Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current to 
20 Cycle Ringing Current 


DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH RADiO 


| RECEPTION 

Simple Will Not Puncture Cable Insulation 
Low First Cost Will Not Break Down Key Insulation 
Self-Starting Keeps Ringing Leads Out of Cables 
Self-Contained Eliminates C. O. Distributing Equip- 
Ideal Wave Form ment for P. B. X. Ringing 
Negligible Upkeep Short-Circuiting Is Harmless 

No Parts to Renew Will Not “Noise” Cables 


FIRST COST IS PRACTICALLY THE ONLY COST 
INSTALL IT — THEN FORGET IT 
IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Price $40.00 Complete 


*o%— ee” F. 0. B. ELYRIA 
12”x9"x5 
Sold by the Leading Supply Houses 


Manufactured by 


ONE REED! THE COLSON COMPANY 
ONE CONTACT! Elyria, Ohio 





Size: 


Established 1885 





























Specialties }| ; 


OPE Quick 
Coupling Con- 
duit Rod is out- 
standing for its 








Send for copy of our new catalog. down.... Wire stocks inad- 


Galvanized equate .... Rush shipments 








@rapo OF sleet storm.... Miles of line 
ee | 





2 . : 

. imperative.... Then look to Jobbers 
i Products of @rapo Galvanized Wire and 
} Crea Strand .... You can depend upon 


them in every emergency ....and 
Telephone and they, in turn, can depend upon 


' 1 Mi yn? 2  - Telegraph Wire us....for they know from experi- 
SS SF Fe Si ence that RUSH orders received by 
a) us in the morning are shipped 


T. ‘ COPE = Steel Strand before night... 


Manufacturers of 
Complete Equipment for Cable Installation 
2112-14 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Steel and Wire Company 
Muncie, Indiana. U.S.A. 




















19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. : 
5 





It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 
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Cee Coates many salient fea- 
Concrete Cutters tures. It is de- 
Cable Racks signed for 
Cable Rack Arms : 
Cable Reel Jacks strength, durabil- 
Cable Drawing ity and quick in- 
a tallati Th 
Cable Drawing Pro- s a ation. ey 
ote tee pantie will not come un- | 
able Duc elds 4 7 one 
Cable Pulling Rope coupled in the 
Guard Rails duct. 
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Following are the net monthly rates au- 
thorized in the May 24 erder, which were 
to become effective June 1: 


New 
Richland Waldorf 
Individual line, business...$2.50 $2.25 
Individual line, residence.. 1.75 1.50 
Rural multi-party ......... 1.50 1.50 
Hall, churches and lodges.. 1.00 1.00 
Business or residence ex- 
SSE eee 50 50 
Rural switching .......... ae 35 
The New Richland company is now 


charging rates for service as prescribed 
in the commission’s order of March 30, 
1920, which are: 


No. of 
Sub- 
scrib- Gross Net 
ers Rate Rate 
New Richland exchange— 
Individual line, business... 53 $2.50 $2.08%4 
Business extension .......... a ewes 50 
Individual line, residence....171 1.75 1.33¥, 
Residence extension line.... 10 ones v0 
Rural multi-party .......... 496 1.75 1.3314 
Rural switching ........... .. 50 
Halls, lodge rooms, churches, 
SG, atunegddensenevacesess 10 1.00 
Company stations .......... + aaa 
Waldorf exchange— 
Individual line, business..... 20 2.50 2.08% 
Pusiness extension ......... a4 50 
Individual line, residence.... 25 1.75 1.33% 
Residence extension ........ «. . .50 
Rural multi-party .......... 121 1.75 1.33%, 
Rural switching .....ccccsee oe me 00 


Halls, lodge rooms, churches, 
GEO, cevcccceecsescosscoece ef 


All rates to be billed gross excepting 
where quoted net; all gross rates payable 
monthly in advance with a discount of 25 
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cents per month if paid on or before the 
15th of the month in which the service is 
rendered, except that multi-party rural 
rates are payable quarterly in advance, 
with a discount of 75 cents if paid on or 
before the 15th of the first month of the 
quarter ; ‘a discount of 50 cents if paid on 
or before the 15th of the second month of 
the quarter; a discount of 25 cents if paid 
on or before the 15th of the third month 
of the quarter. 

By letter of January 4, 1922, authority 
was granted to change the discount date 
from the 15th of the month to the last day 
of the month, and also to grant an addi- 
tional discount of 50 cents per quarter on 
main station service where payment is 
made quarterly in advance during the first 
month of the quarter. 


Subsequent to the order, about June 20, 
1928, the New Richland company filed an 
application to amend the order to include 
service connection and miscellaneous 
charges, effective July 1. The commission 
ordered a rehearing upon the questions in- 
volved and upon the rehearing, the evi- 
dence previously offered was reoffered, to- 
gether with additional proof by the New 
Richmond company, and after considera- 
tion of the matter the commission found: 

That a detailed field inventory and ap- 
praisal of the plant and property made 
by J. G. Wray & Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
showed the reproduction cost new of the 
plant and property of the New Richland 
company to be $144,965, its per cent con- 
dition 75.4, and the reproduction new less 
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What Are Your 
Telephone Needs? 


E have had more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience in financing—organizing and op- 


Upon the ability that we have shown in 


Our newest booklet “A Complete 
completely describes our plan of fi- 
nancing and operating telephone companies. 
Send today for your copy—no obligation; no 


a 

a erating telephone companies. 

S enables us to offer you a real, authoritative serv- 
=e ice, 

“f those thirty years, may we request the privilege 
=e of taking up the matter of refinancing your or- 
=e ganization? 

3 Service” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES DEPARTMENT 
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depreciation of the plant and property of 
the petitioner, $109,260, all as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1926. 

That the book cost of the property which 
the New Richland company believes to 
represent the minimum cost of the plant 
and property, was, on June 30, 1927, 
$69,244.61. 

That the reasonable worth and value of 
the plant and property does not exceed 
the sum of $55,000; that the evidence is 
insufficient to justify a finding by the com- 
mission that the cost of reproduction of 
the plant and property of the petitioner is 
the sum of $144,965; that the book cost 
of the plant and property of the New 
Richmond company is $69,244.61, but that 
the proof is insufficient to justify the com- 
mission in finding that the value is that 
sum and that the value does not exceed 
the sum of $55,000. 

The proof was insufficient, the commis- 
sion believed, to justify a finding that the 
sum of $4,000 as working capital should be 
added to the value of the plant and prop- 
erty, and to warrant the commission in 
finding that the total reproduction cost 
new less depreciation is the sum of $113,- 
260, and that the minimum original cost 
is the sum of $73,244.61, or an average 
cost per station of $161.04 and $79.61 re- 
spectively. 

A 7 per cent dividend was declared dur- 
ing the years 1923, 1924, and 1925, the 
commission found, although an indebted- 
ness of $3,000 existing in 1923 had shrunk 
to but $500 in 1927. 

After its consideration of the matter, the 
commission found that the order made on 
May 24, 1928, should be annulled, vacated 
and set aside and the petition of the New 
Richland company for an increase of rates 
be denied. 


Nebraska Directors Severely Criti- 


cized by Commission. 

Certain directors of the Bartley Mutual 
Telephone Co. were severely castigated by 
Chairman Randall of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission when that company 
asked for a hearing on a complaint that 
the Cambridge Telephone Co. had refused 
to make an equitable division of tolls. 

Mr. Randall consented to hear Manager 
Clark, who has always treated the com- 
mission with courtesy, but he took occa- 
sion to say that certain of the directors 
had been open and contumacious in refus- 
ing to obey orders of the commission with 
respect to the charging of gross and net 
rates, and said that if he had the power 
he would cite them for contempt. He may 
later bring them into court in an action to 
enforce the order. 


Value of Company Determined; 
Increased Rates Approved. 
The Coos Telephone Co. has been au- 


thorized by the New Hampshire Public 
Service Commission to place in effect in- 
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the last 50 to 100 ft.—the drop wire—is as impor- 
tant as the miles of line back of it. Any failure 
of the drop wire destroys the usefulness of the 
entire line as far as the subscriber is concerned. 


Assure uninterrupted service all the way 
to the subscriber’s station with 


“CODDERWELD” “Ecco Brand” Insulated 
Twisted Pair Drop Wire 


THE LONG LIFE DROP WIRE 


The genuine may be identified by the COPPERWELD Trade Mark on tag attached to coii 
and by red and black marker under overall braid—insist on the genuine. 













30 Church St., New York 
$23 S. Edgefield St., Dallas 








Main Office and Mills: Glassport, Penna. 


129 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 


; State and 64th Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
Distributor to the Independent Telephone Trade" 
























A Valuable Book 


for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on 
many problems of the magneto 
exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR 


—and— 


THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation 
in plain English of magneto ex- 
changes, line construction, tele- 
phone troubles, and the theory of 
electricity as applied to telephony, 
with diagrams and illustrations to 
make clear the various points. The 
man in the small exchange will find 
this book especially valuable. 


Paper Bound—60c 


Celephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois 








It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.”’ 







HAZARD 


RUBBER INSULATED 


WIRE & CABLE 


a elephone Wire 
of Hazard quality 
















~ Every type 
from Sean Wire 
to Heavy Cable 





HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 


works: WILKES-BARRE,Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
ST.LOUIS BIRMINGHAM SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 
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S cosliediciiainen 


WHAT DO YOUR 
RECORDS 
wy 


OES an analysis of the records of your company for 
the past ten years indicate a steady growth? @ If 

not, is this due to lack of capital for the expansion of 
your facilities ? ( Very few public utilities are able prop- 
erly to care for the growth of their business, or supply 
the demands for increasing facilities. without resorting 
to the open market for funds. This institution has been 
engaged in financing telephone and public utility proper- 
ties for twenty years. The officers of its Investment Depart- 
ment will be glad to discuss at any time the financing 
problems of companies in the telephone business— both 
large and small—with the idea of advising them as to 
their financial requirements, market conditions, and, if 
necessary, assisting them in every way in raising addi- 
tional capital for expansion or reorganization purposes. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
J. W. MARSHALL, Vice-President 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President + JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 


SHOW?! 








The 
Handyman 
GUY STRETCHER 


NE man does the work of a 

gang with this most useful 
tool—and in less time. Does a 
better job than any man-power ef- 
fort. Takes up three and one-half 
feet of slack without new hitch. 
Used also for pulling up under- 
ground cable, or taking up slack 
for splicing, also for stretchin; 
messenger wire. Invaluable for 
lifting cable reels and other heavy 
objects. Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 






Harrah 
Manufacturing 
Company 


ALTON 





TWO 


BATTERIES 


OF APPROXIMATELY 


10,500 
AMPERE HOURS’ 
CAPACITY 


HAVE BEEN ORDERED 
FOR THE NEW 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
(STROWGER) EXCHANGE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 








ALTON sen iam 





Cables:—BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
Codes:—6th Ed. ABC and BENTLEY’S 
Representatives in Australia: 


MESSRS. AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES, LTD. 
SYDNEY 
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creased rates for service at its exchanges 
at Berlin and Littleton. 
Individual and two-party line 
service was increased $1 per month, and 
rural line per month. 
Individual line 
service was increased 25 cents per month. 


business 
business 17 cents 


and two-party residence 


Four-party residence service at $2.25 per 
month was established in place of the six- 
party service. 

The company presented in evidence a 
valuation of its property made by its en- 
gineer, in which the reproduction cost new 
was placed at $823,159, and after adding 
allowances for overheads, working capital, 
a total reproduction cost new of $1,076,857 
was arrived at. 

After deducting existing depreciation, 
$858,053 was the figure fixed, to which 
$145,000 was added for net additions under 
the company’s reconstruction program for 
1928, making the total cost of reproducing 
the property, $1,003,053. The engineer fur- 
ther testified that the fair present value of 
the property, in his opinion, at the time 
of the hearing, was $950,000. 

The company’s engineer testified that for 
the first full year of operation under the 
proposed rates, the company would receive 
in Berlin, $7,000 of added revenue. The 
company’s accountant testified that, based 
upon the engineer’s valuation and consid- 
ering the added revenue to be derived from 
the new for service at both ex- 
changes, the return to the company for 
the first full year of operation would be 
about 4.218 per cent. 

The company’s engineer further testified 
that the capital expenditures at the Berlin 
exchange, since there had been any in- 
crease in rates for service in that city, had 
increased the company’ capital charge more 
than $17,000 per year. 

Exchange of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. Allowed Increase. 
Increased rates at the Whitewater ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
were recently authorized by the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission. 
the old and new net monthly rates: 


rates 


Following are 


Old New 
One-party business .......... $3.50 $4.25 
Two-party business .......... 3.00 3.50 
One-party residence ......... 2.00 2.50 
Two-party residence ........ i75 22 
Four-party residence ........ 1.65 2.00 
Rural business ............. 2.00 3.00 
OPE THEME nev caccesss 2.00 2.00 


The investment in the exchange property) 
as of 1927, as contained in the company’s 
annual report to the commission, plus a 
prorate of the Milwaukee general invest 
ment properly assignable to the White 
water exchange, was found to be $102, 
422.30. 

The commission’s computations indicate: 
that the exchange should have earned $12 
167 in 1927, in order to have provide 
properly for depreciation and to have a 
lowed an adequate return on the inves 
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d A portable instrument of a thousand uses, a direct 
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e reading resistance meter, a battery tester, or a 150- 
volt voltmeter. 

The most practical instrument made for locating bad joints 
Will test the joints in a span with- 
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ment, but the actual earnings of the ex- 
change were $6,182.95. This shortage, 
however, gives effect to the payment made 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. under the licensee contract. 

The 1927 results of operation, after ad- 
justments for maintenance and _ licensee 
payments were made, the commission 
found, indicate a need for increased rev- 
enue of approximately $4,315 before mak- 
ing provision for the increased state and 
federal taxes on the increase in revenue, 
and about $4,750 after these provisions. 

The rates which the company proposed, 
the commission found, would increase rev- 
enues by about $7,700, which is more than 
the needs of the exchange and therefore 
were not approved without some modifica- 
tions. 


Commission Grants Increase; Dis- 
agrees on Valuation Basis. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has authorized the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to increase its rates at 
its Wymore exchange Z5 cents a month on 
residence service, 50 cents a month on in- 
dividual business, and to give a two-party 
residence service for $1.75 instead of 
four-party for $1.50. Rates for ten-party 
business, $2.25 and ten-party residence, 
$1.75, remain as before as do the $1.00 
charge for business and 50 cents for resi- 

dence extensions. 

Since the application was filed the com- 
pany has constructed an exchange build- 
ing of its own and moved out of rented 
quarters, and has installed a new switch- 
board and office equipment. The exchange 
is now complete common battery. A total 
of 522 stations is served. 

The commission and the company engi- 
neers disagreed upon the basis of valua- 
tion of the property in use, varying meth- 
ods being used. The company appraisal 
was based on the hypothesis that there 
was no exchange there, and built up 
values on the basis of engineering and 
supervision costs, costs of financing and 
deficits from operation for the first two 
years. 

The commission declined to accept this, 
holding that parallel situations in actual 
practice do not exist, and that a theory to 
be consistent must be in substantial agree- 
ment with experience. That experience is 
that exchanges grow from small begin- 
nings and develop slowly. The order dis- 
cusses the various methods of valuations 
and allowances for depreciation, and 
adopts those which, allowing for increased 
cost of material, warrants a finding that 
the property is worth $60,000; that 2% 
per cent on the building and 5% per cent 
on all other depreciable property will meet 
all requirements. 

The commission and the company also 
locked horns on the question of what 
allowance should be made for possible loss 
of subscribers due to increased rates. The 
commission thought that the company’s 
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figure of $1,607 decreased income was too 
high and outside of the pale of experience. 
The commission thinks it will not exceed 
5 per cent. The company desired a 75 
per cent increase in business rates, but this 
was cut to 50 cents. 

The commission estimates that the gross 
revenues under the new schedule will be 
$18,735, which will leave approximately 
$4,500 net, not counting any loss from 
subscribers who may quit, which it thinks 
is a fair return on the fair value. The 
new rates became effective December 1. 


Value of Ohio Company Deter- 
mined by Commissioner. 
Tentative valuation was placed on the 
property of the Crescent Telephone Co. by 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission re- 
cently, when the company filed schedules 
proposing increased rates and charges for 
service in its Bowerston, Sherrodsville and 

Tappan exchange areas. 

The commission found the reproduction 
cost of the physical property to be $45,- 
170.40, and the reproduction cost, less 
depreciation, to be $33,725.82. To the re- 
production cost there should be added 7 
per cent, or $3,161.93 for overheads and 
5 per cent, or $2,416.62 for working capital 
and supplies, making a total reproduction 
cost new of $50,748.95. 

To the reproduction cost new, less 
depreciation, $2,360.81 should be added for 
general overheads and $1,804.33 for work- 
ing capital, including supplies, making a 
total reproduction cost new, less deprecia- 
tion, of $37,890.96. No additional allow- 
ance was necessary for going concern 
value. 


Bell Company Takes Over Prop- 
erties in New York. 

The New York Telephone Co. was re- 
cently authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take over the tele- 
phone properties of James R. McAllister, 
the principal owner of an exchange at 
Palenville, which serves 143 subscribers 
in parts of Ulster and Greene counties, 
New York. 

The territory served by the Palenville 
exchange, the commission found, is in the 
Catskill mountain region and is a resort 
for vacation visitors. To provide satisfac- 
tory terminal facilities for the large sea- 
sonal increase in toll traffic, more liberal 
provision for exchange plant is required 
than would be necessary for local service. 

The present owner of the exchange is 
unwilling and unable to provide proper 
plant and equipment, the commission 
found. The Bell company estimates that 
the required repairs and extensions will 
cost $20,000, and represents that it is pre- 
pared to make the necessary extensions im- 
mediately. 

On September 25, 1928, the Bell com- 
pany made a contract with James McAlis- 
ter and others having an interest in the 
telephone properties at Palenville, to pur- 
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chase the properties for $4,500, plus the 
value at the time of the sale of the net 
additions, if any, in fixed capital assets 
made subsequent to April 30, 1928, and up 
to the closing of title. 

An appraisal made by one of the Bell 
company’s engineers found the reproduction 
cost new of the properties to be $13,456 
and less depreciation $5,212. The esti- 
mated value of property to be retired from 
service is $1,855, and the cost of removing 
the retired property is expected to ex- 
ceed its salvage value by $610. 

In 1927, operating revenues of the prop- 
erties at Palenville were $3.628.60, and op- 
erating expenses and taxes totaled $2,- 
847.56. Upon acquiring the properties the 
Bell company will put into effect its stand- 
ard basic monthly rates applicable to the 
Palenville territory, which are somewhat 
higher than those now charged for some 
classes of service. 


Additional Stock Issue Authorized 
by Wisconsin Commission. 
The Oakfield Telephone Co., Oakfield, 
was recently granted permission by the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission to issue 
common stock to the amount of $12,000, 
the funds derived therefrom to be used for 
the purpose of completing the payment of 
the purchase price of the property of the 
Rosendale Telephone Co., owned by Frank 

Gruett. 

The value of the property to be acquired 
by the Oakfield Telephone Co., the com- 
mission found, is $17,000. By a former 
order the company was authorized to issue 
$5,000 par value common stock. Since it 
appeared to the commission that the Oak- 
field company was entitled to a further 
certificate, the issuance of $12,000 of addi- 
tional common stock was authorized. 





Toll Line Transfer Authorized by 
Wisconsin Commission. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 
cently granted the application of the Wau- 
toma & Mount Morris Farmers Telephone 
Co., Wautoma, to acquire certain property 
of the Coloma Telephone Co. for the sum 
of $1,103.50. 

The property sold to the Wautoma & 
Mount Morris company consists of ap- 
proximately one-half of a grounded toll 
line between Coloma and Wautoma, in- 
cluding the grounded rural circuits serving 
nine subscribers. The purchasing company 
intends to make the lines metallic as soon 
as possible. 

When metallic service is furnished, the 
Wautoma & Mount Morris company will 
have ample authority, the commission 
stated, to charge $20 net per year instead 
of the existing rate of $18 per year. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

November 28: Acquisition by the New 

York Telephone Co. of the telephone prop- 

erties of James R. McAllister et al., lo- 
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cated in Ulster and Greene counties, N. Y., 
found to be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest. 

December 18: Hearing at Washington 
before Examiner Davis in the matter of 
the proposed purchase by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. of cer- 
tain telephone properties of Otto Schulz 
located in Montana, consisting of an ex- 
change with approximately 108 subscrib- 
ers’ stations at White Sulphur Springs, 
Meagher county, operated! under the name 
of Springs exchange. Also _ telephone 
property in Wilsall, Park county, operated 
under the name of Wilsall Telephone Co., 
consisting of approximately 49 subscribers’ 
stations and 20 miles of metallic circuit. 

December 18: Hearing at Washington 
before Examiner Davis in the matter of 
the proposed purchase by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. of the 
properties of the Uintah Telephone Co., 
with exchanges at Vernal and Roosevelt, 
and toll lines and switching stations. 


ALABAMA. 

November 26: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Thorsby Telephone Co. to con- 
struct and operate a telephone system at 
Thorsby in Chilton county. 


CALIFORNIA. 

December 7: Del Norte Peoples Tele- 
phone Co., serving Crescent City and west- 
ern Del Norte county and northwestern 
Humboldt county, applied for authority to 
tile its present schedule of rates which 
have been in effect since authorized by the 
Postmaster General of the United States 
in July, 1919. 

December 7: Chetco Southern Tele- 
phone Co., serving the town of Smith 
River and western Del Norte county, 
asked for authority to file its present rate 
originally authorized by the Postmaster 
General in 1919. 

December 7: West Coast Telephone 
Co. of California applied for authority to 
issue 7,425 shares of its capital stock, par 
value $25 per share, for the purpose of 
paying for the properties of Del Norte 
Peoples Telephone Co. (5,895), Chetco 
Southern Telephone Co. (530), Marshall 
P. Madison (996); and also authorizing 
West Coast Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell shares of its capital stock in payment 
of the properties of Klamath Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and to pay $1,000 in cash 
for the properties and franchises of Butte 
Valley Telephone Co. 

December 7: Nevada, California & 
Oregon Telegraph & Telephone Co., which 
recently acquired the so-called Bass Tele- 
phone Lines, in Shasta county, applied for 
i1uthority to establish its own service rules 
ind regulations and service charged in 
place of those formerly charged by the 
Bass System. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 11: Hearing at Chicago be- 
ore Commissioner Smith in the matter 
f joint application for the approval of 
purchase by the Illinois Northern Utili- 
ties Co. of the telephone property of the 
\storia Telephone Co. in Astoria and 
icinity, also for a certificate of conve- 
nience and necessity to the Illinois North- 
crn Utilities Co. to operate the property. 

INDIANA. 

December 3: The Northern Indiana 

elephone Co. of North Manchester filed 

tition asking for authority to purchase 
properties of the Fulton Telephone 
Co. of Fulton, and the Citizens Telephone 
‘o. of Macy. The petition set out that 
the Fulton Telephone Co. property is val- 

d at $25,000 and that of the Citizens 

mpany at $35,000. The Northern Indi- 

a company also asked permission to is- 
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sue $34,000 in gold notes and $14,000 in 
preferred stock, both bearing 6 per cent 
interest, to obtain part of the funds nec- 


‘ essary to make the purchase. 


December 3: Order issued granting, in 
the main, a schedule of rates sought by 
the Clay County Telephone Co., the peti- 
tion previously having been denied by the 
commission and appealed to the federal 
court. Two of the commissioners dissent- 
ed from the order, which grants a sched- 
ule of rates based on a fair valuation of 
$400,000. 

The only instance in which the approved 
rates differ from those sought was in the 
case of rural service, the commission fix- 
ing a rate of $1.75 a month instead of 
$2. Following the first hearing the com- 
mission wrote an order on the understand- 
ing that the company was seeking a return 
based on investment. Appealing the case 
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to the federal court, the company denied 
this and the case was sent back to the 
commission. The new commission order 
also allowed the company a 4 per cent al- 
lowance for depreciation. 

December 4: Petition filed by Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, asking authority to buy the prop- 
erties of the Noble County Telephone Co., 
of Albion. The Fort Wayne company also 
operates exchanges in New Haven, Chur- 
ubusco, Roanoke, Leo, Harlan, Grabill and 
Huntertown, and the Noble County com- 
pany has properties in Albion and Kim- 
mell. 

December 4: Order issued recommend- 
ing that the Southern Indiana Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Seymour, restore 
free service to St. Meinrad’s Abbey. In 
a complaint to the commission about the 
discontinuance of free service, it was 
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Consider These Pole Digging Advantages! 


1 Digs pole holes in earth clay, 
hardpan gravel and _ “frozen 
earth. 

2 Saves 80% over hand digging 
methods. 


3 Is light, portable, sturdy. 
4 Easy to operate 
5 Fool proof. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 





Minimum charge $1.50 for 18 words or less. 








“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 3U 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for the installation and operation of a 


complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 


TELEPHONES and Telephone Apparatus of 
All Makes Repaired. 

Used Equipment Purchasedand Exchanged 

THE TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 


6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 
THE FOLLOWING 


Kellogg Desk Stands— Magneto 
or local battery, with or with- 
out induction coils or retard 
coils. 


Kellogg Steel Hotel Sets cither 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Western Electric switch- 


OPERATION retard or induction coils, ] | board, 150 capacity, 15 cord circuits, 22C 
ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- straight line or harmonic drops and jacks. G. W. Beach, Box 146, 
ment puts it past the experimental ringers. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 





Kellogg No. 259 Steel Signal 
Boxes, with or without induc- 
tion coils, straight line or har- 
monic ringers. 


Kellogg No. 75 Steel Signal 


gain Bulletin. 
ADDRESS 


Equipment Department 


FOR SALE—Type H Wireless Cable 
Testers, $18.50 complete with exploring 
coil and receiver, new, guaranteed, why 
pay more? Electric Specialty Co., Box 
645, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“Rebuilt” 


Premier Electric [ompany 











Chicago, IIL. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 
Kellogg: No. 742 Common Battery steel 
hotel with booster Ind. Coil 
equipped with Straight line or 16-33- 
50 or 66 cycle harmonic ringers @..$ 6. 
Western Electric No. 46 Common battery 


sets 


0 


ee, EO OD cb sic cseuresaesectenes .50 
Western Elec. No. 20 Common battery 

Gale Se ed ebeedeavoanenesene ees ) 
Cook No. 10 Arresters complete with 

heat coils, etc., per bank of 20 lines @ 8.25 
Kellogg No. 2696 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compact type wall 

SE EP kcdbedions'eeariviaweee nas 8.50 


Stromberg No. 59% type 4-bar 1000 or 
1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @.......... 6.90 
Gray 3-slot wall or desk type Pay sta- 
TG ere Serre rier ea ee eee 5.75 
Gray single slot 5e 
ee errr rr re eer ee 
Leich Elec. No. 7a ringing machine op- 
erates off 110 volts A. C. 60 cycle light 
Ckt. and delivers 80 volts, 20 cycle 
ringing current @ .... TCT r reer e rT: 
Write for Our Bulletin 
REBUILT ELECTRIC 
Not Inc 


1940 W. 2Ist St... Chicago 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Supervisor—Expe- 
rienced in telephone or telegraph con- 
struction and maintenance methods and 
practices. Must have experience in 
analyzing results, preparation of esti- 
mates and general office administration. 
Excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment. Address 7367, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





EQUIPMENT CO. 





TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 








Boxes, straight line ringers. 


Kellogg No. 404 Steel Signal 


Boxes, straight line ringers. 


Kellogg No. 408 Wood Signal 


Boxes, straight line or har- 
monic ringers. 
We Have Them. Write 


for prices. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Go, 


Chicago, Il. 


1721 West Adams St. 























New Cook Terminals 


16 pair M-10-1 term- 


GREER Meee $4.50 ea. 
26 pair M-10-1 term- 
9 Preere 6.50 ea. 


26 pair M-10-1 term- 
inals, with 6 ft. 
PRA 

H-29 Cook unit pro- 
tector mounts for 
S-16 and T-29 
terminals ....... 

H-29-B Cook unit 
protector mounts 
for S-16-D and 
T-29-D terminals 

B-10 sub-station pro- 
tectors 


9.00 ea. 


45 ea. 


45 ea. 


10 ea. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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FOR SALE—Telephone plant of four 
hundred stations, good rates, gross in- 
come over $12,000.00. Address 7369, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange of 


148 subscribers. In good shape. Will 
take $4700 if taken at once. Must sell 
on account of ill health. Address 


Hazelton Telo. Co., 
Kansas. 


30x 354, Hazelton, 





FOR SALE—200 Automatic Electric 


black wood hotel sets, complete with 
dials at $1.50 each. CORWIN ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Modern 


telephone ex- 
change about 390 stations. 


Good condi- 





tion. Address 7372, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 
FOR SALE—tThree hundred station 


telephone plant, located in Iowa. Ad- 


dress 7371, care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Iowa 





man wants. short 
time jobs repairing switchboards, etc. 
Satisfactory references. Geo. A. Bish- 
ton, Box 645, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in payment of 
invoice for classified advertisement. Had 
fine results from the advertisement as is 
usual in good old TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 





WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 
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pointed out that the Abbey originally 
owned the telephone company and that 
free service was promised verbally when 
the company changed hands. 

KANSAS. 

December 28: Hearing at Piper on the 
application of the Kansas Telephone Co. 
for permission to abandon its exchange 
at Piper, and connect the subscribers to 
the exchange at Bonner Springs. 

December 28: Hearing at Plains on 
the application of the Plains Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates . 
for service at Plains. T ] h F 

January 4: Hearing at Gorham on the e ep one irms 
application of the Gorham Telephone Co. 


- 
for permission to change its rates for Now Standardize 


service at Gorham. 


January 8: Hearing at Wakefield on 
the application of the Wakefield District On Sturdy 


Telephone Co. for permission to change 














its rates for service at Wakefield. Reduces 
January 8: Hearing at Clyde on the DREADNAU Upheep 
application of the Central Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to change its S — 
rates for service at Clyde. 
January 9: Hearing at Riley in the BLOW TORCHE Sagem Se 
matter of the complaint of the Riley Ru- ? , 
ral Telephone Co. against the Farmers Of brazed steel construction throughout. Its pat- ee 
Mutual Telephone Co. at Leonardville, ented burner is self-cleaning, hotter by several 
Wm. Bohnen Blust, president, and the hundred degrees, and so protected that continu- Increases 
Midland Telephone Co. at Leonardville, ous operation is assured in the coldest windy Safety 
John Nordstrum, president. weather, making this torch particularly fine for 
January 9: Hearing at Allen on the use in exposed locations. Sturdy, reliable, safe— 
application of the Kansas Telephone Co. epee — 
for permission to consolidate its exchange try a DREADNAUGHT No. 41 on your hardest Operates 
at Chalk Mound with the Allen Telephone work. It will be a revelation. a ~ 
Exchange at Allen. 
January 12: Hearing at Longton on the 





application of the Longton Telephone Ex- : 
change for permission to change its rates P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co., 3126 Preble Ave., N. S.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
for service at Longton. SINCE 1864 

MINNESOTA. 

December 4: Order made on May 24, 
1928, granting the application of the New 
Richland Telephone Co., annulled, vacated 
and set aside, and petition for the New 
Richland company for an increase of rates 
denied. 

December 18: Hearing at Avon in the 
matter 4 — application of the North- U d e 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority d 
= —— its rates for exchange service n erwriters an 
of its exchange at Avon. Di ib f I d d 

December 18: Hearing at Holdingford istri utors O n epen ent 
in the matter of the application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 


thority to change and increase its rates Telephone Company Securities 


for service of its exchange at Holding- 














ford. 
MIssourl. siti 
November 30: General exchange tariff OUR facilities are adequate 
of the Middle States Utilities Co. of Mo. for the financing of any 
approved and authorized to be put in force 
on January 1, 1929. The company oper- telephone property, regard- 
ates exchanges at Baring, Bethany, Blythe- 


dale, Brimson, Cainsville, Cameron, Edin- 
burg, Gilman City, Goshen, Hamilton, 
[pochctont Jamesport, Kahoka, Kingston, 
-awson, Mercer, Memphis, Mill Grove, ine 
Modena, Mt. Moriah, Nettleton, Prince- we sane Me 


ton, Ridgeway, St. Patrick, Unionville, quiries regarding 
Wayland and Winston. 


less of size. 


December 3: Application granted of er perpen age! 
\rthur Rice to sell and Haston Allen to sale of sound 
uy the Rice Telephone Co., operating ex- Lssues 
hanges at Alton and Thomasville, for the ; 


um of $4,500. 

December 5: West Plains Telephone 
0. authorized to file with the commission 
schedule of increased rates for service 


s asked. 


nach Hayden, Van Atter & Schimberg, Inc. 


December 4: In the matter of the ap- 231 So. La Salle St. Chicago 
lication of the Odell Telephone Co. for 
ithority to charge gross and net rates: 
quest found to be reasonable and in ac- 
rd with the best standard practices, and 
rmission granted. 
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Veleat Papert Réwinstrative Councll for Utes 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E 


1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 


















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 


















SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 

Telephone — Electric—Gas—Water—Railway 

Valuation—Examination—Engineering 

111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 

















Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash. 












During recent years 
I have been privileged 
N to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 663. 
Would you like to 









J KON , 


seseenens 


avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 





INDIANAPOLIS 




















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


















Have Your Books Audited by 


COFFEE SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 
PEOPLES BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS 


Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
Exclusively 















J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 















TELEPHONY 


December 4: Complaint of H. J. Haines 
against the Curtis Telephone Co., alleging 
unsatisfactory service, dismissed. 

December 6: Application of the Callo- 
way Telephone Co. for permission to make 
a charge of 10 cents for local calls, dis- 
missed on request of applicant. 

December 6: Complaint of Henry 
George against the Eustis Telephone Co., 
alleging unsatisfactory service, dismissed. 

December 8: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. for authority to increase rates 
at its Wymore exchange; ordered that 
the company be authorized to charge $3.75 
for business service instead of $4 as re- 
quested; in all other respects application 
granted and order issued permitting 
amended schedules to become effective as 
of December 1. 

New York. 

December 3: The General Telephone 
Utilities Co., of Chicago, Ill., a Delaware 
corporation, made application for author- 
ity to acquire all of the capital stock of 
the Glen Telephone Co., serving Glovers- 
ville, Johnstown and other parts of Ful- 
ton and Montgomery counties, at the price 
of $250 per share. There are 9,000 shares 
of the capital stock of the Glen company, 
par value $100 a share. 

The petitioner states that it owns whol- 
ly or in part telephone companies in Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan, and the Black 
River Telephone Co., serving Lewis coun- 
ty and parts of adjoining counties, the 
latter through purchase by the Glen Tele- 
phone Co., and that it desires to place the 
two New York state companies under one 
management as well as some smaller tele- 
phone companies in the state which are 
not under the commission’s jurisdiction. 

OKLAHOMA. 

December 12: Hearing in the matter 
of the complaint of the University School 
Exchange vs. the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., alleging refusal of long dis- 
tance service unless a deposit of $25 is 
made. 

December 12: Hearing in the matter 
of the Oklahoma Telephone Co. vs. the 
Chase Telephone Co. and Garden City 
Telephone Co. alleging invasion of terri- 
tory. 

December 12: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Oklahoma Telephone Co. to 
increase its exchange rates at Hominy. 

December 12: Hearing on application 
of Oklahoma Telephone Co. to increase 
exchange rates at Broken Arrow. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

December 5: Hearing at Harrisburg in 
the complaint of the city of Johnstown 
and allied municipalities against the 
Johnstown Telephone Co., regarding the 
increase in rates which became effective 
in Johnstown on April 1, 1927. 

WASHINGTON. 

November 26: Hearing held on appli- 
cation of Chehalis and Centralia petition- 
ers asking that the telephone toll between 
the twin cities be eliminated. 

It is understood that the toll will not 
be eliminated, but will be cut more than 
in half as the result of the hearing. The 
present toll charge is ten cents for three 
minutes’ conversation with five cents for 
each additional minute. The new rate 
will be five cents for the first five min- 
utes and five cents for each additional five 
minutes. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 30: The Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to discontinue its 
present schedule of rates at Whitewater 
and place in effect the rates proposed in 
its application except for several classes 
of service enumerated in the commission’s 
order. 
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| KEARNEY | 


| Expansion Anchors | 





Mill Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Vol. 95. No. 24. 


Hi-Tension 4-in-1 


No. 6076 for 12,000 7 
| Strains and Under 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind 


Certified Public Accountants 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering, 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 


Consulting Engineer 


Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports 








CEDAR POLES 


J. J. SEGUIN COMPANY, Limited 





Northern & Western 


Seguin Building, 421 St. Paul St. 
QUEBEC, CANADA 











| KEARNEY 


Non-Chaffing 
Cable Ring Saddles 
5 Sizes 


) Main Office ST. LOUIS, MO. 





We are prepared to furnish financial 
service to small independent telephone 
companies for improvements and ex- 
pansions. Our service ranges $50,000 


and up. 
203 Mutual Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Municipal Utility Investment Co. 





FINANCING 


Inquiries Invited 








Pe OL C3 Fi Dae 0) ON 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO, 





Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated of Plain 


59 Past Madison St., Chicago 





The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 




















